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RECOLLECTIONS OF RUGBY. 



CHAPTEE I. 

PBEFATOBY. 

Oh ! mihi proteritos referat si Jupiter annos," is 
exclamation, in which, remembering only the 
Measures of a scrummage at football, a run to 
lawford at hare-and-hounds, or a duck hunt at 
Swift's, every old Rugbeean will, I hope, most heartily 
concur. And, indeed, when we look back upon our 
school days, and recall to mind the many agreeable 
incidents that occurred to us while there, we feel 
disposed to wish ourselves back again once more, and 
come to the conclusion that leaving school was the 
greatest mistake we ever committed. 

In this retrospect our memory retains only the 
most pleasant reminiscences, and we entirely forget 
the many little annoyances we had to experience, and 

B 



2 PREFATOBY. 

the troubles attendant upon a stiff passage of Demos 
thenes, or an untranslateable chorus of ^Eschylus, 
with the probability of a " sit down," " write out anc 
construe that page," looming in the back ground tc 
overshadow the picture, and make us remember thai 
even there all was not sunshine. ) 

The object of the following pages, however, is Ttf , 
to place the latter " Eecollections " too prominent} 
in view, but rather to keep them still further in fc-7 
back ground, by bringing forward only those seer, 
the memory of which will leave behind a favourabl 
impression. 

There are few persons who do not derive conside: 
Able gratification in after life, from talking over the; 
schoolboy freaks, troubles, or adventures; and at] 
fewer, if, indeed, there are any, who then bear ; i 
positive ill will against the place of their educatioi n, 
let their dislike to it at the time have been ever fx> 
great. It is natural to expert that, with our youthf m 
ideas, wishes, and inclinations, predominating over the 
sense of the advantages we are receiving, we should 
be disposed to look upon school as a thraldom from 
•which we long to be emancipated ; but when maturer 
years have taught us to view things in a clearer light, 
we perceive that the benefit we have derived far more 
than counterbalances the slight restrictions we were 
•obliged to endure. 



PREFATOBY. 3 

Allowing, therefore, these two sides of the question 

to be set against one another, there still remains the 

;e proportion of pleasure actually received, to make 

he picture of our school life one upon which we can 

ook with feelings of gratification. 

We all well know the manner in which school- 

ows, whom chance has thrown together, will talk 

er old matters, and the delight with which each will 

the other's attention to some almost forgotten 

cident; these conversations are always agreeable, 

d, as if by common consent, subjects, the recollec- 

n of which might be unpleasant, are never 

duced. 

.There may, perhaps, be some who, either from the 
nature of their profession, the seclusion of their 
residence, or from other causes, have never met 
with any of the companions of their youth, and have, 
therefore, not experienced the satisfaction of thus 
recurring to old times ; and to such this little book is 
more particularly adapted. Let it play the part of 
the old schoolfellow, let it represent the friend con- 
versing upon the well-known subjects it contains, and 
if in the " Eecollections " that are awakened, there 
should be imparted even a small portion of the 
pleasure that a living actor in the scenes it describes 
could give, its end will be fully accomplished. 
There will be many amongst those into whose 
b 2 



4 PBEFATOBY. 

hands these pages will fall, who Have actually revisitec 
Rugby after a lapse of years, and they will, doubtless 
admit that the days which they spent there deservi 
to be numbered amongst the happiest of theij 
lives, and that words can but imperfectly describe 
the feelings with which j 

we revisit the hills where we sported, 1 ; 

The -streams where we swam, and the fields where we fought { 

How many pleasant recollections are awakened it 

every step we take! what hosts of old associatio'* 

crowd upon us as we see a well-known face ! and wl * 

delightful reminiscences, which have long lain d\\ 

mant, are stirred up within us as we gaze upon \ 

L 
The wall whereon we tried our graving skill, " 

The very name we carved subsisting still, *{ 

The bench on which we sat while deep employed, •* j 

Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet destroyed. ' ^ ] 

Every thing, down to the very post that we p>jfco 1 
has some claim upon our memory, and as our eye 
runs along the well known streets, there is not an 
improvement, addition, or alteration, that escapes our 
notice. 

But by far the greater number of those I am 
addressing, may not have had an opportunity of 
feeling this pleasure, and some, perhaps, have neither 
seen nor heard any thing about the school since the 
day that they left it; and it is for such, therefore, 
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jfchat I mast endeavour, chiefly, to adapt these 
pages, so that the perusal of them may be the means 
bf bringing the school and town before their minds' 
eye, with the same feelings, albeit in a less degree, 
at they would experience were they to revisit the 
feenes in proprid persond. 

|In order, however, to do this as effectually as I 
Ish, the concurrence of the reader himself i» ab- 
lutely necessary, and I must, therefore, beg every 
> who takes up this book, to read it, not with the 
er-critical eye that looks to elegance of oomposi- 
dl, or abundance of matter, but with the favourable 
|judice with which he would regard an old friend, 
pse place it is intended to supply. 



L 
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Although surrounded by places that have borne | i*» 
prominent a part in the annals of our country, tj $» 
town of Eugby possesses but little historical interea ty 
and this is the more remarkable from the fact, til ^ 
some of the most memorable occurrences that *\\m 
history records have taken place in its immediy|ite 
neighbourhood. %A 

Notwithstanding that the civil wars were rage j jiug 
on all Bides, this town appears to have escaped wj [i& 
little notice ; for there is not a single incident ojoW 
nected with them, which is related as having occir^fffed 
at Eugby, with the exception of the comparatively 
unimportant one, that, in the year 1645, Oliver 
Cromwell quartered a large body of troops here, on 
their way from Northampton to Coventry, about 
two months before the battle of Naseby. 

The only other historical event, possessing local 
interest, is, that in June, 1690, King William the 
Third passed through this town en route for Ireland, 
a few days previous to the battle of the Boyne. 
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Those who are zealous for the honour of their 
native town, have endeavoured to connect with it one 
other event, namely, that after the skirmish between 
the royal and parliamentary forces near Southam, the 
unfortunate Charles being compelled to retreat, 
passed through Eugby on his way to Nottingham. 
This, however, is only a conjecture ; for although the 
probability is strongly in its favour, there is no 
positive proof of his having done so, in any of the 
numerous writings that have so minutely chronicled 
the events of those stirring times; and we must, 
therefore, merely presume such to have been the case, 
from the fact that it lies in the direct line from 

^ Southam to Nottingham. 

With these few exceptions, the history of Eugby is 

u sadly devoid of incident. Sir William Dugdale in* 
forms us, that it was originally called Bocheberie, 
which gradually became corrupted into Eokeby, and 
so continued, without further alteration, down to the 
time of Henry the Eighth, in whose reign the first 
instance of its being called by its present name 
occurs. The termination berie, which signifies a 
habitation of note, proves that it was of some im- 
portance in early times ; and this is further confirmed 
by the existence of earth works, showing that it was 
originally a fortified place, for which its position 
particularly adapted it. 
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8 HISTORICAL. 

" There was formerly," says Sir William Dugdale, 
" a little castle, which stood about a furlong from the 
church northwards, as is to be seen by the banks of 
earth and part of the mound still remaining," This 
is supposed to have been built in the time of Stephen) 
who, fearing an invasion from the Empress Maude, 
granted leave to the nobility to build every man a 
castle upon his own ground. A circumstance which 
strengthens this supposition is, that a prick-spur of 
the time of Stephen was found upon this spot a few 
years ago.* 

But although the town itself is wanting in interest, 
the surrounding neighbourhood abounds with his- 
torical associations. There are perhaps few counties 
in England that have witnessed deeds equal in im- 
portance to those which have taken place within the 
limits of Warwickshire. The sombre turrets of the 
magnificent castle, which seem to speak of those dark 
tunes when its master swayed the destinies of 
England, carry us back to the days of that 

proud setter op and puller down of kings, 
in whose hands his monarch was a puppet, and whose 
will was law, for 

who durst smile if Warwick bent his brow? 

History and romance have both combined to render 

* this ancient relic now forms part of the valuable collection 
of antiquities in the possession of M. H. Bloxam, Esq. 
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memorable the walls of Kenilworth ; and, as we gaze 
upon the rains, our fancy easily recurs to its ancient 
splendour, and assisted as we are by the imaginative 
pen of Sir Walter Scott, once more invests it with 
the pomp of the Earls of Leicester, and the pageantry 
that honoured the reception of our "good queen Bess." 

Interesting as the county is, it would be difficult 
to find any part of it, or indeed of England generally, 
more so than that which is comprised within a ten 
mile circuit of Rugby, and taking this as a centre, 
we will now diverge to that extent, and give a brief 
sketeh of each place in rotation. 

We thus include Coventry, whose tall spires are 
plainly discernible on a clear day from the high 
ground to the right of the Bilton road, and from this 
point our tour shall commence. This ancient city, 
however, would, of itself, engross the whole space 
that can be afforded for historical matters, were we to 
enter into a minute detail of all that has happened 
within its walls to render it interesting ; for it has 
been intimately connected with almost every great 
event which has occurred in England ; whether in the 
wars of the roses, or the unhappy disturbances in the 
reign of Charles the First, it bore a prominent part ; 
and there are, perhaps, few towns in the kingdom, 
whose historical interest has been so well maintained, 
since the early days of the Lady Godiva, and the no 
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less celebrated, though perhaps, fabled, Peeping Tom. 
We must, therefore, be content to say, that it is 
included in the circle which we propose to draw, and 
let its fame, already so well known to every reader, 
speak for itself. 

" Not far from hence," says Camden, " is Brinklow, 
where was an ancient castle of the Mowbrays, to 
which belonged many fair possessions lying round, 
but time hath swept away the very ruins of it." 
Upon this, Gibson remarks, — " It is in all probability 
older than the Norman Conquest; otherwise our 
public records, or some other authorities, would cer- 
tainly have taken notice of it. If we should carry it 
back to the times of the Romans, there are several 
circumstances which seem to justify such a conjecture : 
as, that there is an eminent tumukts, upon which the 
keep or watch-towes of the castle did stand ; that it 
lies upon the Boman foss-way ; and is at a convenient 
distance from the Bennones." 

The form and extent of the camp at Brinklow is 
very plainly discoverable, as it is in a much better 
state of preservation than those relics of the olden 
times generally are. It covers nearly seven acres of 
ground, and the plan of the fortification is so evident, 
when viewed from the summit of the tumulus at the 
east end, that we are enabled to decide a question 
upon which antiquarians are very liable to be misled, 
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namely, whether this was a British op a Soman 
fortress. Although it might very possibly have after- 
wards fallen into the hands of the Eomans, and been 
occupied by them as being situated on their fbss-way, 
still there appears to be little doubt that it was 
originally formed by the ancient Britons, from the 
circumstance of its being divided into two parts by a 
vallum, or parapet of earth, which we are assured by 
a very good authority on the subject, " is never found 
in the regular specimens of Boman castrametation." 
Its position upon the brow of a hill is another 
argument in favour of its being a British camp, as 
they generally selected such situations, whereas their 
enemies preferred the level ground. 

The view from the summit comprises an extensive 
range from Coventry on the one side, to Eugby on 
the other, and on a clear day Warwick castle is 
plainly visible, whilst the tumulus itself, when seen 
from even a great distance, forms a conspicuous 
object, and one not easily mistaken. 

This camp must have been occupied at some more 
modern period, probably during the civil wars, in the 
reign of Charles the First, as several cannon balls 
have been found here; but no Boman antiquities 
have been discovered actually within its precincts, 
from which we may infer that it was not one of the 
sepulchral tumuli. 
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12 HISTORICAL. 

Close to Brinklow ig Combe Abbey, thus noticed 
by Camden. " Time hath also swept away the ruins 
of the monastery of Combe, which the Camvils and 
the Mowbrays endowed ; and out of whose ashes the 
beautiful seat of the Harringtons arose in this place." 
The abbey that stood here was formerly a place of 
considerable importance: and it was this very cir* 
cumstance that, in all probability, caused its downfall, 
by attracting the notice of Henry the Eighth, when 
his anti-monastic zeal was at its height. 

The grandeur of its priestly pomp had long since 
departed, and the days of the abbot of Combe had 
been numbered amongst the things that have been, 
when the incidents occurred, which have perpetuated 
the fame of his abbey, and attached to it much 
historical interest from other, and far different, 
causes. 

With it is associated the name of the princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of James the First, afterwards 
better known as the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, 
who was intimately connected with, and in a great 
measure the cause of, the Thirty Tears' War. 

It was here that she spent the early part of her 
life, indulging in those romantic dreams of her 
aspiring mind which were afterwards to be bo fatally 
realized ; and it was hither that she returned, after 
the failure of all her brightest hopes, and the ntter 
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disappointment of her sanguine expectations. It 

was here that, ere nine years old, she was accustomed 

to all the pomp of royalty, and was taught that fatal 

lesson that 

Put in her tender heart the aspiring flame 
Of golden sovereignty. 

When a mere child she was taught to consider her* 
self a queen, and all the ceremonies of a court were 
observed in order that she might be acquainted with 
its etiquette, before she was called upon to play the 
part in real life, of which this was intended to be 
only the rehearsal. Is it then surprising that, after 
such an education as this, a love of power should 
have been her foible P She must, indeed, have pos- 
sessed a mind above the ordinary weaknesses of 
human nature, had she not given way to ambition, 
the seeds of which had been so early sown, and cul- 
tivated with such care. It is only surprising that, 
amidst such allurements, she should have been 
capable of receiving those principles of religion and 
sincerity of mind which distinguished her after-life ; 
and for this she was indebted to the pains which were 
bestowed upon her education by Lord and Lady 
Harrington, to whose care it was confided. 

When at length she left England as the bride of 
the Elector Palatine, Frederic, afterwards King of 
Bohemia, she fondly imagined the bright dreams of 
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her youth were about to be realized, and that there 
was every probability of such being the case, those 
who have visited Heidelberg, and seen the alterations 
that were made in its magnificent castle and grounds 
for her reception, will best be able to judge. 

The guardians of her childhood (the good Lord 
Harrington and his lady) followed her to the German 
dominions of her husband ; and having seen his charge 
installed as a princess, her kind friend and tutor 
expired at Worms. 

Combe Abbey then passed to the Lady Lucia 
Harrington, afterwards Countess of Bedford, whose 
expensive taste and habits, combined with a munifi- 
cent disposition, rendered it necessary to give up this 
part of her property, which was purchased by Lord 
Craven, in the possession of whose family it has since 
remained. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate King of Bohemia had 
been struggling to maintain his position, but without 
success ; for being deserted by his cowardly and cold- 
hearted father-in-law, upon whom he relied for 
assistance, he was unable to cope with his enemies, 
and his dethronement and melancholy end were the 
inevitable consequence. 

The princess Elizabeth then returned to England 
with her fond hopes blasted; the brilliant picture 
which her ardent imagination had drawn, " like the 
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baseless fabric of a vision " for ever passed away ; and 
she landed a friendless stranger upon those shores 
which she had so lately quitted as a happy bride and 
queen. And whither would she so naturally direct 
her steps as to that spot with which were connected 
so many pleasing associations of her early childhood ! 
It was at Combe Abbey that she had spent the only 
happy years of her eventful life, and it was hither 
that she returned with the hope of passing her last 
days in peace. In the new possessor, William Lord 
Craven, she found a kind friend, and generous pro- 
tector, and the readiness with which he gave shelter 
to the unfortunate princess, formed the groundwork 
of the story of their private marriage, which was 
devised by the little-minded world as the only way 
of accounting for that which proceeded solely from 
the impulse of a warm and noble heart. 

Having thus given a brief sketch of the earliest and 
latest days of the ill-Btarred Elizabeth, we shall pass 
on to other events in which Combe Abbey and its 
princess will also bear apart; but as other places, 
persons, and circumstances will be introduced in the 
narration, we shall reserve them for another chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 

HISTOBICAL. 

There are, doubtless, many who have resided for 
years in the neigbourhood of Rugby, and who are 
conversant with the leading particulars of that 
diabolical Papist conspiracy, commonly known by 
the name of the Gunpowder Plot, without being 
aware how intimately this part of the country wan 
connected with the principal actors and scenes in 
that intended dreadful tragedy. 

The origin, purpose, and failure of this scheme, 
must be so well known to every reader of English 
history, that it will be unnecessary for us to enter 
into detail; we shall, therefore, refer only to such 
portions of it as possess a local interest. 

At Ashby Ledgers, which is about six miles and a 
half from Rugby, and not far from Kilsby, lived 
Catesby, the master spirit of the plot, and its original 
contriver, as well as most vigorous supporter. It 
was in his house that the subject was first broached 
by him to Percy, who, with his characteristic im- 
petuosity, proposed at once to assassinate the king ; 
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but, upon consultation, Catesby suggested a much 
wider and more effectual plan, by which they should 
not merely get rid of their principal enemy, but also 
of the whole Protestant strength of the kingdom. 
The Jesuit Garnet was called in to aid their counsels, 
and as their plans matured, further co-operation was 
needed, and the house at Ashby Ledgers became for 
ever celebrated as being the place where their secret 
meetings were held. 

When the several parts of this great scheme were 
duly organized, and the conspirators in London 
having succeeded beyond their most sanguine ex- 
pectations in obtaining a cellar, immediately beneath 
the parliament house, in which to deposit their 
powder, the result was looked upon as certain, their 
attention was turned to how they should proceed 
after the catastrophe had taken place. 

It was agreed by all parties that it was absolutely 
necessary to Becure a lawful successor to the throne, 
without which, should they strike ever so decisive a 
blow, all would be lost in the anarchy and confusion 
that would prevail. Had they a leader to whom they 
could look up, it was expected that the whole body of 
Catholics would rise in every part of England, and 
assist in carrying out the work so well begun. The 
only point, then, to be settled was, who should be 
this successor P 
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The Prince of Wales was as obnoxious to the 
Papists as his father, and it was, therefore, deter- 
mined that he should die with the rest of the 
parliament. 

Charles had, it is true, been brought up by his 
mother with a strong leaning towards Popery, as his 
subsequent conduct proved ; but he did not exactly 
suit the conspirators' purpose, and was therefore 
set aside. 

There remained, then, only the Princess Elizabeth ; 
and it was finally decided that she should be pro- 
claimed queen amidst the tumult which would follow 
the great blow. It was suggested by some one that 
Elizabeth was a thorough Protestant, in heart as well 
as in profession, and, therefore, unfit for the elevation 
to the throne ; but this objection was overruled by 
Catesby, who ridiculed the idea of a mere child 
having any opinion of her own. He said that a few 
months of Father Garnet's able tuition would,. no 
doubt, be sufficient to alter her mind to anything, 
and that there would be no difficulty in managing 
matters as they liked in her name. 

All their plans seem to have been well and deeply 
laid. Catesby was to proclaim the princess im- 
mediately the great signal was given, whilst others 
were to be in Warwickshire to obtain possession of 
her person, and convey her to London. The method 
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by which they were to get her into their power, was 
by assembling a large party upon Dunsmore Heath, 
for the ostensible purpose of hunting. Being known 
to be very fond of this sport, it was expected that 
Elizabeth would attend, which would prevent any 
unnecessary disturbance; but if she did not, the 
party were to proceed to Combe Abbey, and, being 
sufficiently strong to overpower any resistance they 
might meet with, seize her by force. 

This portion of their plan was thwarted by private 
intelligence of the intended attempt being conveyed 
to Lord Harrington, who immediately removed the 
princess to Coventry, and caused her to be sur- 
rounded by a strong body of guards. 

At length came the ever-memorable day, which was 
to have witnessed the consummation of one of the 
deepest-laid, and most blood-thirsty plots, that ever 
emanated from the heart of man. But the furious 
bigotry which had devised the plan ; the extraordinary 
craft that had conducted it so stealthily but surely ; 
and the unanimity which had preserved its secresy 
for such a length of time, were alike doomed to be 
disappointed. The dreadful oath, rendered doubly 
binding by the administration of the sacrament, had 
hitherto been stronger than either hope of reward, or 
fear of death ; and it was only a feeling of personal 
gratitude, borne by a conspirator to one of the 
o 2 
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victims, that on the very eve of its accomplishment 
rendered so utterly abortive a scheme to which the 
history of the world has never produced a parallel. 

When, instead of the destruction of both houses of 
parliament, the fifth of November brought only the 
failure of their designs, the principal conspirators 
hastened down to Dunchurch, in the wild hope of 
being able to seize the princess Elizabeth ; and by 
proclaiming her queen cause a general insurrection 
of the Catholics. In this, however, they were as 
unsuccessful as in their other Bchemes ; and, indeed, 
this last act seems to savour more of the rashness of 
desperation than of the probability of success. It is 
surprising that men, who had shown themselves to be 
so wary, should have committed this egregious folly, 
instead of availing themselves of the opportunity of 
escaping from the country. 

The whole district was speedily in arms, and the 
conspirators were obliged to fly from their pursuers. 
A zealous Catholic in Worcestershire gave shelter to 
some of them; amongst others the two Jesuits, 
Garnet and Oldcorn, who were concealed for a length 
of time in secret places contrived in the walls and 
chimneys ; but the greater part of the fugitives re- 
treated to the house of one of the Lyttletons, where 
they made a stout resistance. Two circumstances 
connected with their defence of this house, are most 
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remarkable : the first is, that the same shot killed the 
two principal leaders, Catesby and Percy; and the 
other, that their store of gunpowder blew up during 
the siege, killing many and wounding others; and thus 
the same instruments that were to have destroyed 
the king and parliament proved their own ruin. 

We find from an old map of Warwickshire, in 
Camden's Britannia, that Dunsmore Heath extended 
on the one side to Bilton and Long Lawford, so that 
there is perhaps hardly a boy who is, or has been, at 
Rugby school, who has not repeatedly passed oyer a 
great part of this celebrated ground ; but we question 
very much whether many were aware of its proximity. 
The generality of boys at school, no doubt, care little 
about anything beyond their amusement ; but there 
may be some who can derive considerable pleasure 
from knowing that the fields that they are traversing 
with their " hare-and-hounds," or their "big side 
leaping," have been crossed in former days by kings 
and their armies; and to such it will perhaps be 
satisfactory to know that in the fields beyond 
Dunchurch, on the Bilton side of the road, were 
assembled Sir Everard Digby's companions, whom an 
old manuscript in the British Museum describes as 
" the bloody hunting party." 

It was on Dunsmore Heath that Charles the First 
had his forces mustered previous to his attack upon 
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Coventry ; and upon it the skirmish took place which 
is spoken of in "Clarendon's History of the ^Rebellion," 
and also noticed by Echard, who says, — " The next 
day his [*. e. Charles's] body of horse, having five or 
six miles clear view of the enemy's foot, consisting of 
not above 1200 men and one troop of horse, which 
marched towards Coventry over an open plain, they 
retired before them without giving a single charge." 
Coming as they did from the eastward, this plain, 
described by Clarendon as "an open campania for 
five or six miles together," could be no other than 
Dunsmore Heath. 

As we are now speaking of Charles the !Pirst, we 
may notice, incidentally, that the spot where the 
fatal battle of Naseby, which gave the death-blow to 
his hopes, was fought, is only distant about eleven 
miles from Eugby. This we are aware is beyond the 
limit that we prescribed for our historical details, 
but the importance of the event will justify thiB 
slight digression. 

Our scene now changes, and we have to introduce 
an actor of a very different class. We have hitherto 
been speaking of kings and nobles, and now must 
descend to the humbler sphere of a poor clergyman : 
we have seen the effects of the furious bigotry of 
Catholicism, and we are now to contrast it with the 
earnest zeal of one of the earUest champions of the 
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Reformation: from the priestcraft and subtlety of 
designing Jesuits, we turn to the manliness of the 
most vigorous opponent of their creed, and pay our 
share of tribute to the dead, whose ashes rest beneath 
the waters upon which we have so often gazed in 
ignorance of the act that has for oyer hallowed the 
otherwise insignificant stream. 

John Wickliffe, the first and boldest advocate of 
ecclesiastical reformation, was born at Wycliff, in the 
county of York, and was educated at Oxford, where 
he distinguished himself, and obtained the reputation 
of a man of great learning and abilities. It was 
about his time that the tyranny of the court of Borne 
had reached its highest point. The pope's legate had 
attained an almost absolute power, superior to all 
courts, laws, or parliament, or even the king himself, 
and the taxes that were paid to the see of Borne, 
amounted to far more than those that were required 
for the government of the kingdom. 

This insatiable avarice, combined with such insup- 
portable tyranny, had given universal disgust, and 
caused the attack that was made upon it by Wickliffe 
to be far more successful, and the assistance he 
received more general, than could have been expected 
from a nation that had been so long accustomed to 
the yoke that was now to be so suddenly broken. 

This brought him into notice ; and his defence of 
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Edward the Third against the pope's demand of 
homage, so recommended him to the favour of that 
prince, that several honours and rewards were con- 
ferred upon him, amongst which last was the rectory 
of Lutterworth. 

After a life spent in vigorous and successful 
opposition to the papal supremacy, and having 
established the groundwork of those principles which 
were to overthrow the superstition and bigotry which 
then fettered the kingdom, he retired to his living, 
and employed his two last years in completing the 
translation of the Bible. 

On the 28th of December, 1384, he was seized with 
palsy, which deprived him of speech, and on the 30th 
of the same month he expired.* The animosity of 
the Bomish church did not, however, end with his 
death, for we learn from the inscription on his 
monument, that " His mortal remains were interred 
near this spot, but they were not allowed to rest in 
peace. After the lapse of many years, his bones were 
dragged from the grave, and consigned to the flames ; 
and his ashes were cast into the adjoining stream.' 9 

* There are numerous relics shown at Lutterworth, which are 
said to have belonged to this celebrated man ; but the greater 
part of them are very improperly so honoured, as the style of 
their manufacture proclaims them to be of a later date than 
the period of his death. 
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That stream was the "Swift," and this very act, 
which proceeded from the malicious rancour of his 
enemies, has only tended still further to preserve his 
memory from the oblivion to which they probably 
thought by these means to consign it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL. 

Thebe are many places in the neighbourhood of 
Bugby which possess an interest not strictly to bo 
denominated historical, but which, nevertheless, is 
sufficient to prevent our passing them over in silence, 
and for such we must provide in the present chapter, 
under the head of Topographical notices. 

The manner of visiting the environs which will be 
the most systematic, and at the same time most 
familiar to our readers, will be to follow some well- 
known route, and notice each object as we pass. 

Suppose then that we start upon our tour from the 
School-close gate, and divesting ourselves, for the 
occasion, of all fear of masters, praepostors, and 
shirking, trot boldly down the Dunchurch road, 
until we meet with something to arrest our progress. 

This, however, we soon find in the shape of a most 
unsightly-looking Catholic Church, which has lately 
been erected in a field adjoining the school-close, 
whose exterior, certainly, does not possess that 
attractiveness which is one of the leading features of 
this religion. 
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Having attained the summit of the next hill, we 
arrive at a part which is doubtless well known to the 
" trolling" portion of the school, who, in pursuit of 
sport, were often apt to disregard the notice that 
" all trespassers will be prosecuted," and, trusting to 
their " scudding " capabilities, turned off to the left 
across some fields in which were sundry deep ponds, 
the existence of which were known only to a few, and 
frequently returned with a five or six pound jack, to 
the no small astonishment of the uninitiated, who, 
doubtless, wondered " where the deuce those fellows 
were going." 

In what is now a field, near this road, but which 
originally formed part of Dunsmore Heath, were held 
the Eugby races, of some repute in olden times, but 
now forgotten, except by the oldest inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. 

To the lane which turns to the right at the turn- 
pike, and leads to Bilton, tradition has attached an 
interest as the ominous name bestowed upon it would 
imply ; but although usage has sanctioned the fable, 
Funeral Lane is very improperly so called, as we shall 
prove when we come to the Chapter of Legends, 
where we will treat more fully of that matter. 

Leaving the road at this point, we take a short cut 
across the fields by a footpath which brings us out 
immediately opposite an old public house, probably as 
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well known to every Bugbaean, especially of olden 
times, as the school itself. 

The Cock Bobin was in former days, and indeed 
even so lately as ten years ago, a favourite rendezvous 
of a certain class of boys, who used to assemble there 
after calling over on the half holidays; the great 
allurement being a bowl of punch. We should be 
guilty of the most palpable tergiversation were we 
now to say that what we then pronounced so excellent, 
was composed of villanous materials, but we may 
leave the reader to infer what their quality was likely 
to have been, at a little wayside public house, and 
adapted to the inexperienced tastes of schoolboys. 

Suffice it to say the brandy was potent, we will not 
give it a harsher term, and the effects soon visible. 
The consequence was that scenes occurred of which 
the masters could not remain ignorant, and the Cock 
became connected with more cases of expulsion than 
perhaps any other single cause. 

" The Avenue," and other parts beyond Dunchurch, 
are out of the limits of the generality of boys, being 
visited only by those who go out with the hare and 
hounds, or are in the habit of taking long walks ; and 
we will therefore not pursue our course further in this 
direction, but retracing our steps to the turnpike, 
proceed down the ominous, and, as we have before 
stated, miscalled Funeral Lane. 
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This brings us into Bilton at the back of the old 
Bill, which possesses considerable interest from 
haying been the residence of Addison. On looking 
oyer the papers that were found there, after Miss 
Addison's death, several of the original manuscripts 
of articles for the Spectator were discovered. 

The Rugby side of this village, comprising the hill 
upon which the Church stands, and the finely wooded 
grounds of the Hall, may be justly entitled to the 
appellation of pretty, although the toute ensemble of 
the view is of that tame description that characterizes 
the scenery of the greater part of "Warwickshire, 
consisting, as Dr. Arnold observed in one of his 
letters upon the subject, " of one monotonous undu- 
lation of green fields and hedges," both very well in 
their way, but yet not sufficient to constitute a 
beautiful landscape. 

A stranger might travel through the whole of this 
county without meeting with any single spot in 
particular to arrest his attention by its beauty, or 
produce upon his mind the impression that is always 
excited by the contemplation of the picturesque ; and 
yet he could hardly fail to remark that, throughout its 
long extent, the eye is never annoyed by those bleak 
and dreary tracts of uncultivated land that are found 
in other parts of England, but that here nature 
always wears a smile. We do not behold her greatest 
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beauties, it is true, nor on the other hand are we 
ever deprived entirely of her charms, but to us she 
ever presents the same uniform and pleasing appear- 
ance of fields clothed with verdure, and thickly 
wooded slopes. It can boast no lofty hills, or rich 
valleys ; no broad rivers, or magnificent lakes ; but 
there are few counties in England whose general 
appearance is so agreeable to the eye as Warwick- 
shire. 

Leaving Silton, and crossing the fields in regular 
school fashion, disregarding circuitous roads for the 
more direct one of over hedge and ditch, we arrive at 
Long Lawford, a village well known to almost every 
class of boy in the school. 

To the " hare-and-hounds " it was a terminus for 
one of their longest runs, known, if we remember 
right, by the name of " The Church Lawford run ;" 
those who took quiet walks, often visited it on 
account of its pleasant distance from Rugby ; and for 
the fisherman it had great attractions, in as much as 
some of the best water for his sport was in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Then again the Spinney was a pleasant spot to 
while away a summer's afternoon, basking in delici- 
ous apathy upon the grassy bank, and listening to 
the sound of the waterfall, or watching it as with 
mimic fury it dashed and foamed against the pebbles 
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that opposed its progress; and many are the hours 
we have spent here enjoying the dolee far niente, 
until a glance at our watch has aroused us from the 
reverie, to hasten up to second calling over. If it 
were only for the pleasure that we thus derived, 
independent of the natural beauty that it possesses, 
our memory would forbid our passing on without 
this " recollection " of a favourite resort : but it has 
other claims upon our attention, as there are circum- 
stances connected with the adjoining field, that will 
form the principal groundwork of another chapter. 

Following the bank of the river for a short 
distance, we arrive at the Lawford brook, well known 
to all who go out leaping ; and more especially re- 
membered by such as, failing to land upon the 
opposite pide, have fallen into the stream, and 
afforded amusement, and a cause for laughter, to all 
but themselves. 

Eor the information of those who remember 
Bugby only as it used to be ten years ago, before the 
face of the country had been so cut up as it now is, 
we may here state that the London and Birming- 
ham railway passes through the field that adjoins 
Galdecott's Spinney, and that the Lawford footpath, 
which led through open fields, is now interrupted by 
two railways, the one being made, and the other in 
progress.* 

* The- London k Birmingham and the Rugby & Leamington. 
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How the neighbourhood will be altered in the 
course of the next ten years, it is almost impossible 
to contemplate, for Bugby is already a central point 
for no less than six railways ; and even these have 
caused such a revolution in the condition of the town 
and its vicinity, that it is with no small difficulty that 
we discover our accustomed haunts. 

We now come to the village of Newbold, where 
the Avon takes one of its prettiest bends, or rather 
where it used to take ; for the viaduct of the " Trent 
Valley " has destroyed the beauty that it once 
possessed ; and unsightly arches are now substituted 
for the trees that overhung the stream. 

The church is an old building, and contains some 
handsome monuments, one of them bearing the early 
date of 1401, from which we may infer that it was 
built in the latter part of the fourteenth century, 
although the greater portion is of more modern date. 

The Eev. George Loggin, who was for sixteen 
years a master at Bugby, and to whom a monument 
is erected in the school chapel, lies buried in this 
churchyard. 

Newbold is celebrated for the production of the 
best lime in the kingdom, which, being considered so 
far superior to any other, was used in the construc- 
tion of the present London bridge. 

These lime-pits were a favourite resort for the 
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fossilizing boys, as very fine sheik, particularly large 
ammonites and nautili, are found here ; and numbers 
of these youthful geologists, some of whom afterwards 
rose to eminence in this branch of natural philosophy, 
might be seen during the summer afternoons busily 
employed in accumulating heaps of fossils, many of 
which were excellent specimens. 

There is an amusing incident connected with these 
pits, whioh, although it belongs more properly to the 
chapter of anecdotes, must be related in this place. 

A Aumber of boys were collected here, as usual, in 
the afternoon of a half holiday, and so intent were 
they upon their search, that they did not notice the 
arrival of one of the masters, who stood for a few 
minutes upon the edge of the pit looking down upon 
the busy group below. A curious thought suddenly 
suggested itself, and with that good-humoured 
peculiarity that ever distinguished him, he drew 
forth from his pocket a note book, and proceeded to 
take the names of all those that he recognized. The 
pits being out of bounds rendered the boys liable to 
punishment, and this taking down their names does 
not appear, at first sight, to be a good-natured action, 
as the sequel will show that it really was. Having 
completed the list, the master quietly dislodged a 
large stone from its place, and having thrown it down 
in a part where it could not fail to attract their 

D 
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attention, he ran round to the entrance of the pit, 
and caught each boy as he came up to see who had 
disturbed them. Instead of the punishment they 
anticipated, as the natural consequence of being 
found out of bounds, they were agreeably surprised 
by an enquiry as to what success they had met with, 
and permission being granted to continue their search. 

The master then departed, chuckling to himself, no 
doubt, at the ingenuity of his trap ; and the only use 
that was made of the list was rather advantageous to 
those who were upon it than otherwise, as they for 
ever after became his favourites. 

We must now once more pursue our course along 
the river bank, and passing the bathing-place which 
Dr. Arnold appropriated to himself, and other well- 
known, but less interesting, spots, we arrive at 
Bugby bridge, where the railway station used to be 
when the line was first opened, and before the 
increase of traffic required larger accommodation. 

"Swifts," too, has been sadly cut up by the Midland 
Counties railway passing over that only uninterrupted 
piece of deep water that we had in the river, and the 
scene of those ever-celebrated duck-hunts, the very 
memory of which has now almost passed away. 
Then come the respective bathing places of the 
several boarding houses, depending for their advan- 
tages principally upon the strength and numbers of 
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those who first appropriated them; and hurt of all 
comes Sleath's, where might be found all who were 
first beginning to learn to swim, or had not yet 
acquired that art, crowded together in such numbers 
as folly to justify the local term of "sheep wash" 
being given to it. 

Passing then by some very excellent fishing water, 
we reach Brownsover, which, though insignificant in 
itself, is interesting from having been a place of some 
importance in early times, as the remains of an 
ancient fortress testify. It is further deserving of 
notice by a Bugbaean, from its having been connected 
with the foundation of the school, — the original 
endowment consisting of the parsonage of Browns- 
over, the house at Bugby, fifty pounds for the 
building of the school, and a hundred pounds for the 
purchase of land. 

With Clifton is connected the name of Archbishop 
Laud, who attained such a fatal degree of celebrity 
during the reign of Charles the First, and fell a 
victim to the popular fury which he despised, and so 
heedlessly irritated. 

Prom the summit of a hill beyond Clifton we 
obtain a fine and extensive view of a large portion of 
Northamptonshire on the one side, and Leicestershire 
on the other, comprising the scene of the ever- 
memorable battle of Naseby. 
n 2 
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The church of Hillmorton is particularly inter- 
esting to the antiquarian; as it contains some veiy 
curious and ancient monuments, but possesses little 
to attract the attention of an ordinary observer. 

It is related that, about a century ago, the Duke of 
Cumberland passed through here with a body of 
troops, with which he was marching to intercept the 
Pretender's army, and that the inhabitants of a 
village, distant only two miles from the line of route, 
were not only ignorant of this circumstance, but were 
actually not aware of the invasion until it was all 
over. So much for the means of communication 
between countiy places a hundred years back! 
What would these good people think, if they could 
be told that we can now send a message from one 
end of the kingdom to the other in a few seconds, or 
that we travel about at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour. Surely those that come after us cannot 
accomplish so great a revolution as this. 

But we are wandering from our subject, which has 
little to do with either express trains or electric 
telegraphs. 

Having thus completed our tour, and touched, 
somewhat lightly it is true, upon the points that 
suggested themselves most prominently to our 
memory, we now come to the Legends that are 
connected with the neighbourhood we have been 
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describing, which, although minor in importance to 
the history of the school and town, seem nevertheless 
to belong to this place. 



CHAPTER V. 

U5GE2TDABY. 

A mobb remarkable instance than the one we are 
about to relate, of the power of an excited imagina- 
tion over the senses, has, perhaps, never occurred 
since the days of the apparition that appeared to 
Brutus, with the ominous warning — " thou shalt see 
me again at Fhilippi." 

That a distorted fancy may possess this power 
cannot be disputed ; and we have so many instances 
of such being the case, well authenticated by persons 
whose reputation and character are sufficient vouchers 
for their sincerity, that to refuse to give them 
credence is impossible. 

The days of superstition and ignorance, to such a 
gross extent as they existed formerly, are now 
happily gone by, and tales of ghosts are becoming 
less frequent, as the diffusion of knowledge is more 
general : and this is, not because we are less liable to 
the affections of the nerves or brain that produced 
those apparitions, but because we no longer believe 
in the existence of spirits, and viewing things in a 
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clearer light, discover that what would in former 
times have been looked upon as a visitor from another 
world, is nothing but some ordinary substance em- 
bodied by our imperfect vision in another form. 

There are, however, cases upon record of persons 
of strong intellect and good education who, although 
perfectly conscious of the imposition upon their 
senses, have, nevertheless, been unable to controul 
their imaginations, and have finally sunk under the 
incessant persecution of that which they knew pro- 
ceeded only from a disordered state of their own brain. 

Sir Walter Scott has given an instance in his 
" Demonology and Witchcraft," which is not only 
remarkable in itself, but is, moreover, parallel to the 
case we are about to bring forward, and we shall, 
therefore, briefly quote it. 

" A gentleman, of high standing in the law, had for 
some time been suffering from an excessive depression 
of spirits, for which there was no apparent cause. 
His affairs were in a prosperous condition, — no family 
loss had occurred, — no reproach attached to his 
character, — and nothing in his behaviour argued 
vacillation of intellect. The medical man who at- 
tended 'him could not discover any symptoms of 
disease, and was, therefore, at a loss to account for 
the deep gloom that hung over the unfortunate 
patient. 
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"After much serious argument and persuasion, he 
finally convinced the sufferer that concealing the 
cause of his dejection might be prejudicial to his 
character, and leave it to be suspected that the 
reason of his silence was a consciousness of guilt 
which he was afraid to confess. Eoused by this 
manner of putting the case, the sick man at length 
consented to make the physician his confidant, 
and made a confession, of which the following is the 
substance : — 

"'You remember,' said he, 'that in Le Sage's 
novel, the Duke D'Olivarez is said to have died of the 
idea that he was haunted by an apparition, to the 
actual existence of which he gave no credit, but died, 
nevertheless, overcome and heartbroken by its imagi- 
nary presence. 

" ' Such is precisely my case, and so painful* and 
abhorent is the persecuting vision, that my reason is 
totally inadequate to combat the effects of my morbid 
imagination; and I am sensible I am dying, a wasted 
victim to an imaginary disease. 

" ' My visions commenced two or three years since, 
when I found myself from time to time embarrassed 
by the presence of a large cat, which came and 
disappeared, I could not exactly tell how, till the 
truth was forced upon me, and I was compelled to 
regard it as no domestic household cat, but as having 
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no existence save in my deranged visual organs, or 
depraved imagination. 

" ' In the course of a few months this gave place to 
a spectre of more imposing appearance, in the shape 
of a gentleman usher, arrayed in a court dress, who 
was always beside me, and whether in my own house, 
or in another, ascended the stairs before me, as if to 
announce me in the drawing room. At some times 
it appeared to mingle with the company, though it 
was evident that they were not aware of his presence, 
but that I alone was sensible of the honours which 
this imaginary being seemed desirous to render me. 

"'After a few months my gentleman usher was 
Been no more, but was succeeded by another attend- 
ant more horrible to the sight, and distressing to the 
imagination, being no other than the image of death 
itself— the apparition of a skeleton. 

" ' Alone or in company this last phantom never 
quits me. I in vain tell myself a hundred times that 
it is no reality, but merely an image summoned up by 
the morbid acuteness of my own exited imagination 
and deranged organs of sight : but what avail such 
reflections, while the emblem and presage of mortality 
is before my eyes, and while I feel myself, though in 
fancy only, the companion of a phantom representing 
a ghostly inhabitant of the grave, even while I yet 
breathe upon earth. 
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" ' Science, philosophy, even religion, has no cure 
for such a disorder ; and I feel too surely that I shall 
die, the victim to so melancholy a disease, although I 
have no belief whatever in the reality of the phantom 
which it places before me.' 

"After several ingenious, though unsuccessful, ar- 
guments, the physician at length asked his patient to 
indicate the exact spot where the skeleton appeared 
to him to be at that moment, and, having placed 
himself there, enquired if the spectre was still 
visible. 

" 'Not exactly so,' said the patient, 'because your 
body is between him and me; but I observe his 
skull peering above your shoulder !* 

"The man of science started, despite his philosophy, 
at this answer. He resorted to other means of inves- 
tigation and cure, but with equally indifferent success. 
The patient sunk into deeper and deeper dejection, 
and died in the same distress of mind in which he 
had spent the latter months of his life ; and his case 
remains a melancholy instance of the power of 
imagination to kill the body, even when its fantastic 
terrors cannot overcome the intellect of the unfortu- 
nate persons who suffer under them." 

We have given this extract at such length, because 
it shows so forcibly the effect of a distorted fancy 
upon the mind of a man of sound intellect, as the 
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patient must have been ; for during the greater part 
of the time that he was suffering from the delusion, 
he was pursuing the daily business of his profession : 
and it is also to be remarked, that this was no tran- 
sitory deception, but had existed for years ; and it 
was not until the attendant phantom had assumed 
the startling form of a skeleton that the nerves gave 
way. 

Bearing this case in mind, for the purpose of insti- 
tuting a comparison, we will now proceed to our own 
tale. 

There are few country places that have not some 
legends or ghost stories connected with them, 
founded, in the generality of instances, upon the 
perversion of some simple fact, or having their origin 
solely in the confused recollection of an intoxicated 
brain; but we seldom hear of one so extraordinary in 
its details, or so well authenticated as the following, 
the truth of which is attested by persons of respecta- 
bility still living at Sugby. 

The tale runs thus: — A poacher was returning 
home from Lawford in the middle of the night, 

Whistling ai he went for want of thought, 
when, in passing through the field adjoining 
Caldecott's Spinney,* his dog that was running a 

* The scene of this vision has hitherto been laid in the lane 
which tarns down to Bilton at the turnpike on the Dunchnrch 
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short distance in advance, suddenly stopped, looking 
intently at some object. Casting his eyes in the 
same direction to ascertain the cause, the poacher saw 
with horror and dismay a funeral procession advancing 
slowly towards him. Onward they came with 
measured step, and as the mournful array drew near, 
he recognized the features of his own relations. 

Eeckless and daring as he was by nature, his 
courage entirely failed, and his blood ran cold as he 
heard his own name pronounced. With the same 
slow pace the spectre train passed on, and finally 
disappeared in the distance, leaving him riveted upon 
the spot; and when the day again broke, his eyes 
were still fixed upon the point where the unearthly 
vision was lost to his sight. 

Trembling and speechless with excessive fear, he 
returned home, but the severe trial he had undergone 
was too much for his over-strained nerves to bear, 
and they gave way, leaving him almost a maniac. 

Having somewhat recovered his senses, he related 

road, and it is for this reason that the name of " Funeral Lane" 
has been given to it. This, however, is an incorrect version of 
the story, for the spot pointed out by the man himself, is where 
the Lawford footpath now goes under the railway. My authority 
for this contradiction of former statements, and also for the 
other facts here mentioned, is a person who attended the poacher 
in his illness, and was present at his, death-bed ; and moreover 
one whose respectable character fully entitles her to belief. 
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what he had seen, and expressed his firm conviction 
that it was the vision of his own funeral. In vain 
did his friends endeavour to convince him that he 
was labouring under a delusion of his fancy; all 
arguments were equally unavailing, and he died 
shortly afterwards, in the most dreadful agony of 
mind that it is possible to conceive. 

Such is the tale as it is told ; marvellous enough in 
itself, even if we regard the stopping of the dog, and 
the mention of the poacher's name, as embellish- 
ments which so extraordinary a story could not fail to 
receive. 

That he certainly did see a funeral procession 
through the medium of his deranged vision, is un- 
doubtedly true; and that the effect upon his mind 
was such that he died in consequence, is equally so. 
Divesting ourselves, therefore, of all considerations 
beyond these actual facts, we have still one of the 
most remarkable instances of the power of an excited 
imagination upon record. 

"We will now compare this case with that of the 
lawyer, which we have just quoted. He is repre- 
sented to have been a man of good education, and 
endued with strong reasoning powers, which enabled 
him for such a length of time to combat the 
phantasies of his brain. Here we have a bold, 
reckless fellow, possessed of great bodily strength, 
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and insensible to fear, completely paralysed by an 
unexpected creation of bis fancy. 

Let us now examine tbe causes which could 
produce tbe same effect in such different subjects. 
Both, doubtless, were suffering from nervous irrita- 
bility, brought on in the lawyer's case by great 
mental exertion ; and with the poacher, induced by 
debility of the stomach, arising from the immoderate 
use of ardent spirits. The superior intelligence of 
the one enabled him to perceive the illusion, and 
account for it satisfactorily; but the other's ignor- 
ance assisted his distorted fancy, and the influence 
of both combined became too powerful for his excited 
nerves. 

That there actually existed any visible substance, 
which in a state of health he would still have beheld, 
is too ridiculous to deserve a moment's consideration. 
That this spectre was produced by reflection from the 
sky is also impossible ; for although there are many 
instances of objects having been so seen, still they 
have always occurred either in the neighbourhood of 
the sea, or in mountainous districts. 

The most remarkable case of this sort is that of 
the beacon-keeper at the Isle of France, who saw 
in the air vessels bound to the island long before 
they appeared in the offing. In our own country 
we have the extraordinary circumstance of Dover 
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castle being seen apparently standing on the Barns- 
gate side of the hill. 

Then again, the spectres of the Brocken and 
Souterfell are not fabulous creations, but have been 
repeatedly observed by men of science. These, 
however, have their existence only amidst mountains, 
and there is, we believe, no well-authenticated 
instance of such illusions being ever witnessed upon 
level ground in a midland county. 

Since then neither the powers of darkness, nor the 
little less surprising atmospherical phenomena, have 
anything to do with our funeral procession, we must 
return to the most easy and natural way of account- 
ing for the apparition, which is, that the constant use 
of intoxicating liquors had induced such a highly- 
excited state of the nervous system, and general 
organic derangement, that no sooner had his dis- 
ordered imagination conceived the idea of a funeral, 
than his distorted vision immediately invested some 
ordinary substance with the forms that his morbid 
fancy had conjured up. 

What this might have been, the reader may 
imagine for himself, but we should think it most 
probable that the slow, steady advance of the pro- 
cession was, in reality, nothing more than the passing 
of a thin streak of cloud over the moon, before a 
gentle breeze. But it is by no means necessary that 
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any actual substance should have existed at all, for 
the excited state of the mind which could give to a 
mere shadow the definite form of human beings, 
might as readily have produced the illusion by the 
mere sympathy which is known to exist between the 
imagination and the several organs of sense. 



Brightly were shining the stars in the sky, 
Softly the full moon was beaming on high, 

And its silvery light 

Dlumined the night 
"With the splendour of paler brilliancy. 

Fearlessly, boldly, he sped him along, 

And he whistled the tune of a favourite song, 

All was quiet around 

But his own merry sound, 
As homeward he trudged so joyously. 

But why does he start, who had made it his boast 
That by day or by night, 
In darkness or light, 
He cared not for living man, devil, or ghost ? 
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'Tis a funeral passing, he sees them draw nigh, 
And he hears but too plainly the half-suppressed sigh, 
As with measured tread, 
They are bearing the dead, 
With the slow step of sad solemnity. 

Fearfully, solemnly waved the black pall, 
In sepulchral tone seemed a mourner to call, 

"We tarry for you, 

For you, for you, 

On the echo died faintly away. 

For you, said a hollow voice passing him by, 
And whispered it almost inaudibly, 

He heard 

That word, 
And all was dread tranquillity. 

Slowly they passed in their mournful array, 
And were lost to the sight, 
In the darkness of night, 
As they dwindled in mist away. 

Once more on his way, then, he sped him along, 
But no longer was heard the same boisterous song, 

B 
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His spirit so merry was joyous no more, 

And in silence he entered his own cottage door. 

He spoke not, he ate not, he raised not his head, 
But dejected and sullenly laid on his bed, 
To sleep the long sleep of eternity. 



Again waves the solemn black pall in the wind, 
Again follow all the same mourners behind, 
In the garb of death's grim solemnity. 

But are they again to be shrouded in night, 
And, veiled in the mist, disappear from the sight P 

Is't the spectre train 

That is parsing again P 
Oh ! no— 'tis a sad reality. 

Heavily, solemnly tolled the church bell, 
Sadly the breeze bore the funeral knell, 

And the mournful sound, 

As it echoed around, 
On the listener's ear fell gloomily. 
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Short was the prayer that upon him they said, 
Few were the number that cared for the dead, 

One, only one, 

When the others were gone, 
Dropped a tear on the poacher's grave. 



It has always been considered proper, if not 
absolutely essential, that every town or village should 
have at least one ghost story connected with its 
neighbourhood ; but Eugby is particularly well off in 
this respect, having one regularly authenticated, 
and deposed to by credible witnesses ; and another 
partaking somewhat more of the marvellous, but not 
equally well attested. In addition to these two, 
belonging exclusively to Eugby, there is also a third, 
which even history has deigned to notice, to which 
the gossips lay some claim; but this last is more 
particularly the property of the neighbouring village 
of Lawford. 

The vision of the funeral above related is the first 
of these stories, and this we considered too remark- 
able, in a philosophical point of view, to be treated 
e 2 
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lightly. The following, however, is not of a nature 
to render any argumentation necessary ; and as the 
facts it contains have had their origin solely in the 
imaginations of some old women, we do not think 
that their preservation can tend to any particularly 
useful or good purpose. 

It is a bond fide ghost story, containing the usual 
quantity of ominous sounds, midnight hours, cloven 
feet, &c, with the additional embellishment of a 
headless woman, and as such we shall now treat it. 
And first let us premise that, as so much of the 
interest of any subject depends upon the associa- 
tion of ideas, we would strongly recommend the 
following to be read in a large room, the more old 
fashioned the better, lighted only by one candle 
with a long snuff, and if the reader be not totally 
devoid of imagination, the gloom that surrounds 
him will materially assist the tale of the Haunted 
House. 

" Once upon a time there was a man, ,, is a begin- 
ning which custom immemorial has pronounced 
orthodox for a ghost story, as it at once introduces 
the subject of the tale without any tiresome or un- 
interesting particulars. Having, therefore, so good 
a precedent, we cannot do better than adopt it, and 
shall begin by saying that 

Once upon a time there was a woman, who lived in 
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the bouse upon the hill between the Bilton and the 
Dunchurch roads. She seemed to be in easy cir- 
cumstances, which alone was sufficient to excite the 
envy of her neighbours, who looked upon her with a 
jealous eye for some time, without discovering 
anything to her prejudice. 

At length, however, some of them began to con- 
sider that she followed no trade, was never seen 
doing anything, and had no visible means of making 
so much money as she always appeared to have. In 
addition to this, no one knew anything about her ; 
even her name was a secret ; and such a combination 
of grounds for suspicion were indeed sufficient to 
prove that she must be a witch. 

Imagination and report were soon at work, 
and sundry tales were circulated, that persons 
who had passed by the house, late in the evening, 
had seen, by the glimmer of the fire within, a tall, 
dark-looking man conversing with her. Some even 
deposed to a chinking of gold, and it soon became 
currently believed that this visitor could be no 
other than the evil-one himself, and her habitation 
was consequently for ever afterwards avoided after 
dark. 

Such were the tales that were afloat, when the 
curiosity of the gossips was aroused by the news that 
a stranger had arrived in the town, who had been 
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almost frightened to death by an event that had 
occurred at the haunted house. 

The traveller was not long without a numerous and 
attentive audience, for all the wonder-loving and 
curious of the neighbourhood nocked to hear the 
story, which he thus related. 

"I was crossing," said he, "over the hill last 
night, when a heavy storm came on : the wind was 
blowing in fierce gusts, and the sky became so 
intensely dark that I could hardly see my way : the 
rain, too, began to pour down in torrents, and, 
fancying that I saw a house before me, I made 
towards it for shelter. Just then a flash of lightning 
shot across the sky, instantly followed by an almost 
deafening crash of thunder, the roar of which had 
not ceased, when the whole expanse of heaven was 
wrapped in one broad sheet of flame ; and amidst 
this warring of the elements, I saw the form of a 
man and woman borne as it were upon the gale. 
"With terrific speed they rushed passed me, as if with 
the power of a whirlwind, and I plainly observed the 
cloven foot in the man who bore the woman in his 
grasp. Drops of blood were falling fast, and as the 
flashes of lightning followed one another in rapid 
succession, T saw, to my horror, that the woman was 
without a head. 

"Terrified at the apparition, I approached the 
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house, and opening the door, the first object that met 
my sight was a livid and blood-stained head lying on 
the floor. 

" Bushing from the spot, I determined to brave the 
storm rather than remain near the scene of such 
horrible deeds, and I once more gained the road. 
But the strangest part of the tale is, that no sooner 
had I left the house a few hundred yards behind, 
than the sky was bright and almost cloudless." 

Having heard this wonderful story^ numbers set off 
to the spot, and it being now daylight they ventured 
to approach it. Great as had been their surprise, it 
was increased to a ten-fold degree by finding that the 
woman had disappeared, and that the traveller's 
tale was, therefore, so far corroborated. 

The house was then shut up, and has ever since 
remained a source of terror to the believers in the 
supernatural, and known to all by the name of the 
"Haunted House." 

Without presuming to dispute the truth of so 
well-established a ghost story as this, we may here 
observe that, although the house bore the reputation 
of being still haunted, and although, as if to confirm 
this statement, it was always shut up, it was a com- 
mon practice of ours to go up there, when " pecking " 
was in vogue, and seldom did we return without 
enough pigeons for a good-sized pie. 
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On such occasions we were often haunted, not by 
the thin shadowless substance of a headless spectre, 
but by an apparition which was far more terrible to 
us than all the ghosts in Christendom, namely, the 
real flesh and blood figure of the farmer to whom the 
pigeons belonged. 

The third and last story connected with the neigh- 
bourhood is the Legend of Lawford Hall, of which 
there is an account in " Ireland's Picturesque Views 
on the Avon." 

The tale is somewhat confused, and is ascribed by 
many to a misconception of the heraldic "bloody 
hand " on the part of the peasantry. Be that as it 
may, the legend informs us that, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, there was an ancestor of the family 
to whom the hall belonged for so many years, who, 
from the circumstance of his having lost an 
arm, went by the appellation of the " One-handed 
Boughton." 

For some reason, which is not handed down to us, 
his bedroom was reported to be haunted after his 
death, and many attempts were made to sleep in it, 
but in vain. It was even found to be a matter of no 
small difficulty to induce any labourers to assist in 
pulling it down. 

The legend continues to say that the ghost of this 
one-handed gentleman was often seeing driving about 
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the grounds and neighbourhood in a coach and six ; 
% that at length a body of clergymen met together for 
the purpose of " laying " this restless spirit ; and 
that, by virtue of divers charms and wonderful in- 
cantations, they succeeded in conjuring it into a 
phial,* which they immediately secured, and threw 
into a pit opposite the house. 

This much we are informed by the current tale, 
but Ireland proceeds further, and as he introduces 
names of other persons, we must allow him to tell 
his own story, and let the responsibility of proving 
its truth rest upon his own shoulders. He says, — 

" Nor does the family seem to have been exempt 
from a similar superstition, and belief in ghosts ; for 
it is told of the late Sir Theodosius's father that, 
being visited by his neighbour, Sir Francis Skipwith, 
and walking together near the marle-pit, Sir Francis 
observed that he thought there must be many fish in 
that pond, and that he should be glad to try it ; to 
which Sir Theodosius gravely replied, * No, that I 
cannot consent to, for the spirit of my ancestor, the 
one-handed Boughton, lies there.' " 

We shall thus conclude our legendary chapter; 

* Whether he drove his coach and six into the bottle, the 
legend does not inform us ; but in as much as they were his 
inseparable attendants, we may presume such to be the case, — 
at any rate a bottle was the most fitting place for a tpirit. 
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for although there are a few other instances which 
might he introduced, such as the story that a coffin 
was seen floating down the hack brook that runs 
from Bugby Mill to Walker's Spinney; or that a 
ghost had been repeatedly seen on the Barby road, 
still the facts are neither so well authenticated as the 
poacher's funeral, nor so minutely detailed as the 
story of the haunted house, and we shall therefore 
omit them. 



CHAPTER VI. 



LAWBEKGE SHERIFF. 



Had it not been for the foundation of the school, 
there is every probability that the town of Eugby 
would have remained in comparative obscurity, even 
to the present time ; for although it had a market 
and fair established by charter in the reign of Henry 
the Third, its importance had increased so little that, 
in a survey taken after the lapse of upwards of three 
hundred years, we find that the number of families it 
contained amounted only to sixty-nine. 

It possessed indeed no advantages to induce 
strangers to settle there, as it was not famous for the 
production of any particular article of trade, — was in 
no way connected with the commerce of the country 
— and was, in fact, nothing but a small market town. 

To Lawrence Sheriff, therefore, belongs the honour, 
not only of being the founder of one of the largest 
and best places of education in England, but also of 
having, by his munificent act, been the principal, or 
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indeed we may say the sole, cause of the present 
prosperity of the town; and as such, he is justly 
entitled to all the honour and respect we can pay to 
his memory,' by recording the incidents connected 
with him that history has preserved, and thus 
handing down from generation to generation a name 
that becomes more justly celebrated as each succeed- 
ing year adds still further to the fame of his 
originally humble school. 

So little, however, is known concerning his early 
life, that even his birthplace has been disputed. 
For a length of time he was generally supposed to 
have been a native of Brownsover, but this point 
seems to be clearly settled by an old petition to the 
Lord Keeper about seventy years after the founda- 
tion of the school, in which he is described as having 
been born at Rugby. 

This document, coming from the inhabitants of the 
town, and within so short a period after his death, 
would hardly be incorrect upon such a point as this, 
and we may, therefore, accept it as conclusive 
evidence. 

It is, moreover, in some measure corroborated by 
the circumstance of his desiring his body to be buried 
in the parish church of Saint Andrew, at Rugby, near 
his father and mother. His will also directs that a 
sum of money should be given to this church for the 
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purpose of repairing the pews, and a like sum to the 
parish to be expended upon the market cross and 
Rugby bridge ; from which we may reasonably infer 
that this was his native place. 

It has also been asserted, and currently believed, 
that he was of low origin. This seems clearly to be 
contradicted, by the simple fact of his father and 
mother being buried within the church, which proves 
that they must have been of some consequence in the 
parish. 

Of the means by which he rose in the world, we 
know little more than what might be easily inferred 
from the continual association of the arms of the 
grocers' company with his own initials, as seen upon 
the school gate, and in many other instances. 

There is an anecdote of him in " Fox's Martyrs," 
in which he is spoken of as Lawrence Sheriff, grocer ; 
and it further states that he was "servant to the 
Lady Elizabeth, and sworn unto her grace," which 
seems to imply that he was of such consequence, in 
his own particular line of business, as to have attained 
to the honour of being one of the tradesmen to the 
royal family. 

This anecdote is interesting to us as the only 
historical notice we have of our founder ; but its 
introduction here would appear to savour somewhat 
too much of plagiarism, as it has already been ex- 
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tracted twice, for " Ackerman's History of the Public 
Schools," and also for the " Memorials of Bugby."* 

But, upon the other hand, we must not pass it by 
without notice, as Lawrence Sheriff not only plays a 
conspicuous part in the transactions it relates, but it 
even speaks of the neighbourhood in which he lived. 
After introducing " one Robert Earrar, haberdasher, 
of London, dwelling near to Newgate market," it 
mentions "Lawrence Sheriff, grocer, dwelling also 
not far from thence." 

The substance of the anecdote is this: — Sheriff, 
happening one morning to go into the Eose Tavern, 
found there his friend Farrar, who, " being in his full 
cups," spoke somewhat slightingly of the Lady 
Elizabeth, and called her a jill. This Sheriff resented, 
saying, " Farrar, I have loved thee as a neighbour, 
and have had a good opinion of thee ; but hearing of 
thee that I now hear, I defy thee, and I tell thee I 
am her grace's sworn servant, and she is a princess, 
the daughter of a noble king, and it evil becometh thee 
to call her a jill ; and for thy so saying, I say thou 
art a knave, and I will complain upon thee." " Do 
thy worat," said Farrar, " for what I said I will say 

* I have here to acknowledge that I am indebted for the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the foundation and early history of the 
school to these two works, and that from the latter, especially, I 
have derived very great assistance. 
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again." And so Sheriff came from bis company, and 
afterwards caused Farrar to be rebuked for bis im- 
proper language. 

Tbe manner in which be thus defended bis royal 
mistress is a favourable trait in his character, 
evincing the loyalty of his principles, and bis courage 
in maintaining them, notwithstanding that the com- 
missioners, before whom he laid his complaint, were 
by no means friendly to Elizabeth or any of her 
party. 

He was also a zealous advocate of the Eeformation, 
whose light was then just breaking upon England ; 
and it was probably his attachment to its principles 
that led him to bequeath his property for the founda- 
tion of a school, being aware, that the diffusion of 
knowledge was the surest safeguard against a return 
of the superstition and bigotry from which the king- 
dom was emancipating itself, and that the stronghold 
of Catholicism was in the ignorance of the people. 

Scanty as are the accounts of our founder, it is 
satisfactory to find that he was a good, honest, and 
loyal subject, and it is only to be lamented that we 
do not know more of one to whom we owe so much. 

He died in London, on the 20th of October, 1567, 
and was buried, as there is every reason to believe, 
in Bugby church. 

The directions in his will respecting his funeral are 
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carious, and may be taken as a proof that he was 
rather a singular character. 

After the usual formula which the law has laid 
down for the commencement of a will, and after 
stating that his body is to be buried in the parish 
church at Rugby, it goes on to say, that "the 
funeralle shall bee first done in the cittie of London, 
whereat I will have a learned man to preach the word 
of God, and all other things meete to bee done, and 
after that my body to be decently carried to Rugby, 
and there burried near the bodyes of my father and 
mother; and y* there bee after a fayre Btone laid 
uppon my grave, with a title thereon, declaring the 
day of my decease and so forth." 

Then comes the bequest of five pounds to the 
church for repairing the pews, and he directs that 
" uppon the dooers or endes of the same pewes or 
seates the grocers' arms of London shall be carved, 
with also the letters E and & adjoining thereunto ;" 
as though he were determined that this portion of 
his history should never be forgotten. 

" Item. — I will that on the day of my burriall at 
Rugby aforesaid, there shall be given and distributed 
to the poore people that shall repaire thither, the 
some of tenne pounde, that is to say, to every poore 
man and woman twelve pence, and to every poore 
child two pence." 
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He then bequeaths five pounds to the town and 
parish of Rugby, whereof he wills " that three pounde 
bee employed uppon the reparations of the market 
crosse there, and that there bee a vayne sette uppon 
the topp thereof, whereon shall be the grocers' arms 
of London, and the said letters, % and &; the re- 
maining two pounde to be bestowed for the repairs 
of Over bridge and Rugbye bridge." 

Then follow several minor bequests, after which 
the will proceeds to the important part which pro- 
vides for the, building and endowment of his school, 
but of this we shall better treat in the following 
chapter. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

FOTHSTDATION. 

Ik the founder's will of July 22nd, 1567, there is the 
following : — 

"Item. — That within convenient time after my 
decease, there shall he paid and delivered unto George 
Harrison, of London, gent., and Barnard Field, of 
London, grocer, my deare friends, fifty pounds 
towards the huilding of a schoole howse in Rugbye, 
according to the tenor of a certayne writing con- 
teyneing myne intent in that behalf." 

After making over to these two trustees his 
property in "Warwickshire, he adds the further 
bequest of one hundred pounds, to purchase addi- 
tional land for the same purpose. The original 
endowment of the school thus consisted of his pro- 
perty at Eugby and Brownsover, — the hundred 
pounds thus added, and the former grant of fifty 
pounds for the building of a school. 

The writing to which he alludes in his will, as 
"conteyneing his intent in that behalf," is chiefly 
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a direction to the trustees, and explains more par- 
ticularly what his wishes and intentions were. 

After instructing them " to cause to be boilded a 
fayre and convenient schoole howse," he directs that 
the schoolmaster shall be " an honest, discreete, and 
learned man, being a master of art," and that no 
other than a person of such description should ever 
be " reteyned to teach a free grammar schoole in the 
said howse." 

Then follows his often-repeated desire, that the 
school, its master, and the alms-houses which he 
ordered to be built, should severally be known as the 
school, schoolmaster, and alms-houses of Lawrence 
Sheriff, grocer, with a view to perpetuating the 
memory of his name as a benefactor to his parish, 
little thinking, however, at the time, that the object 
of these minute directions would ever rise to the 
prominent position which it now holds : nor did he 
anticipate, when inserting the clause that provided 
for the respectability of his schoolmaster, that the 
office would ever be held by men of such distin- 
guished talent and ability ; or that he was laying the 
foundation of a place of education, not merely " for 
the children of the neighbouring villages," but for 
those of all ranks and conditions throughout the 
country. 

Nor, indeed, would such have been the case, if the 
r 2 
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endowment that was granted by the original will had 
remained as the whole of the school properly, for 
there was nothing then belonging to it, that, had its 
value increased ever so much, could have produced 
the funds from which the present revenue is derived. 

The first intention of Lawrence Sheriff appears 
clearly to have been to give a free education to the 
children of the inhabitants of Rugby, and the sur- 
rounding villages, and he made such a bequest as he 
thought would be sufficient for that purpose; but 
upon coming down to Eugby shortly afterwards, he 
probably found that either his property there was not 
so valuable as he imagined it to be, or else that the 
expenses of doing what he proposed would be more 
than he anticipated, and that the funds which he had 
set apart would not be sufficient to carry out his 
views. 

He therefore appended to his will a codicil, bearing 
date August 31st, in the same year, in which he 
revoked the grant of a hundred pounds, and substi- 
tuted one-third of his property in Middlesex, and it 
is upon this sudden change of mind that the fortune 
of the school has completely rested. 

The gift was little in itself, as the whole of his 
Middlesex estate consisted of twenty-four acres, 
and the rental of that portion which was thus 
bestowed in the codicil, amounted to only ten pounds 
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a-year, and yet this field is now the source of the 
great wealth that the school possesses. 

At the time that it was added to the Warwickshire 
property for the purposes of the founder's charitable 
institution, it was simply a piece of pasture land, 
lying nearly half a mile beyond the extreme limit of 
the city, as it then existed; whereas it is now 
covered with buildings forming part of the great 
metropolis, and very much farther within its bounds 
than it was formerly without them. 

That such would ever be the case could not 
possibly have been anticipated, for an act of parlia- 
ment, passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
confirmed by her successor, James the First, strictly 
prohibiting all persons from building a new house 
within a circuit of three miles from the gates, seemed 
effectually to prevent so great an extension of the 
city. 

This law was doubtless made to repress the 
increase of a population, already too great, and 
amongst whom the plague had made such fearful 
ravages ; but like all other sanatory measures which 
have their origin in the peculiar circumstances of the 
times, it soon became a dead letter, and the property 
of Lawrence Sheriff was covered with houses and 
streets, which made so vast an alteration in its value, 
that in the year 1814, the rents amounted to £2378, 
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and even this sum is insignificant compared with the 
present revenue. 

The part of London, as it now is, that belongs to 
Eugby School, adjoins the Foundling Hospital, and 
comprises Lamb's Conduit, Milman, New and Great 
Ormond, and other adjacent streets, the value of 
which can be properly estimated only by those 
who are acquainted with the details of city pro- 
perty. 

Immediately upon the founder's death, the school 
was commenced, and stood behind the house that 
was assigned for the residence of the master, which 
was where the alms-houses now are, opposite the 
church. It consisted of one large room, having no 
playground attached to it ; and it appears that the 
boys were a source of great annoyance to the towns- 
people, owing no doubt to their having no means of 
amusing themselves elsewhere. 

Of the two trustees, Harrison and Field, the 
former died within a few years after Lawrence Sheriff, 
and the sole management of the trust property 
devolved upon the latter, who, being thus freed from 
restraint, abused the power that was vested in him, 
and appropriated to his own use moneys which 
should have been applied to the purposes of the 
charity. The Middlesex estate was even sold by his 
son, and it was not until after the lapse of a number 
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of years, and the institution of several suits, that it 
was again recovered. 

Upon the death of !Field, twelve new trustees were 
appointed, and this number has ever since remained. 
It was owing to their exertions that the frauds upon 
the charity were discovered, and the misappropriated 
funds restored, together with all arrears, by a decree 
of the chancellor in 1614. 

Nor was this the only case in which the founder's 
intentions were perverted ; for it being directed in 
the will that John Howkins, and Bridget his wife, 
should farm the land at Brownsover, at a yearly rent 
of 16Z. 13*. 4d. 9 their son afterwards sold it as 
belonging to himself, but subject to the yearly 
payment of that sum to the school. The commis- 
sioners before whom the case was tried, decided in 
favour of the charity, and ordered the estate to be 
given up, with all arrears due upon it. 

In order to prevent the recurrence of similar 
frauds, the whole of the property, both in Middle- 
sex and "Warwickshire, was then vested in twelve 
trustees, who were chosen from the noblemen and 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, by whom, and their 
successors, the office has since been honourably and 
faithfully performed. 

In consequence of its having been so long de- 
frauded of its rights, the school had hitherto made 
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little progress, although it had been established 
upwards of eighty years ; and we may, therefore, date 
its rise from the year 1653, in which, for the first 
time, it became possessed of all that its founder had 
bequeathed for its support. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

BISE AKD PB0GBESS 

When we consider the limited nature of the resources 
that the school at first possessed, it is not surprising 
that it should have remained for upwards of a century 
in comparative obscurity ; and indeed the difficulties 
which it had to contend with, in consequence of the 
fraudulent behaviour of the trustee, in whose power 
the entire property was placed by the founder's will, 
might well have been sufficient to have entirely 
defeated the purposes of the charitable institution. 

That it was in no very flourishing condition for 
many years after its establishment, may be inferred 
from the circumstance of the petition, to which we 
alluded in a former chapter, being for the purpose of 
preventing the appointment of a certain person as 
schoolmaster, on the ground that he had a large 
family, and might become chargeable to the parish. 

It is indeed surprising that, crippled as it was in 
the outset, the school should ever have been able to 
maintain its position and character; but, notwith- 
standing its difficulties, we find that the head master 
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has always been, from the earliest times, as Lawrence 
Sheriff directed, " an honest, discreete, and learned 
man, and a master of art." That it was of some 
repute within a short time after its foundation, and 
speedily rose to be something more than a mere free 
school for the town and neighbouring Tillages, is 
proved by reference to the first page of the register 
in which the names of all the boys were entered on 
their admittance, commencing in 1675, where we 
find that of the twenty-six entrances in that year, 
twelve were boys not upon the foundation, and that 
one of them came from even the distance of Cum- 
berland, 

Following the register we see that the proportion 
of foundationers rapidly diminishes, whilst in point 
of numbers the school is greatly increasing. Its 
character, too, soon begins to take a higher stamp, 
and its list comprises the names of some of the 
noblest families in England. 

Amongst those of our ancient nobility that re- 
ceived their education at Eugby, in its early times* 
we find the Earls of Stamford, and Peterborough, the 
Lords Craven, Griffin, Stawell, and "Ward, and the 
younger sons of the houses of Cecil, and Greville, 
together with the greater part of the baronets of the 
adjacent counties. 

This list of such illustrious names is the strongest 
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proof of the estimation in which the school was held 
that could possibly be adduced, and the mere circum- 
stance of their being found upon its roll, speaks more 
in its favour than the most lengthy encomium. 

The old house, left by Lawrence Sheriff for the 
dwelling of his schoolmaster, and the premises 
behind it, having answered the purposes for which 
they were intended for upwards of a century and a 
half, had at length fallen into so ruinous a condition 
as not to be worth the continual repairs which were 
required to render them tenable. 

The trustees, therefore, applied to parliament, and 
presented a petition stating the particulars of the 
case : that the house was not worth the expense that 
would be necessary to repair it ; that it was, more- 
over, inconvenient for the purposes of a school, on 
account of there being no playground attached ; and 
that there was a new house in every way suited for 
them to be sold. They then applied for an act to 
enable them to raise money upon mortgage of the 
Middlesex property, adding, that unless they were 
empowered so to do, or some other remedy was 
devised, the school could not be carried on. 

Having obtained the act, and raised a sufficient 
sum for their purpose, the trustees proceeded to 
treat for a house which was near the school property, 
and is supposed, from the description of it in the 
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petition, to be the one which fronts the market-place, 
and adjoins the present row of alms-houses. 

Fortunately, however, this purchase was not com- 
pleted, and an old manor house that stood upon the 
site of the present building was bought, together with 
the grounds at the back, which now form the close, 
but then consisted of several small inclosures. 

The trustees then proceeded to erect a school upon 
the site of the present hall, which it somewhat 
resembled both in appearance and dimensions, with 
however this exception, that instead of the large 
window that looks out upon the close being square, 
it was semi-circular, thus affording the head master, 
whose seat was in the centre of it, a view of the 
whole room. 

It was composed entirely of brick, and the architect 
was a country builder of the name of Johnson, so 
that much elegance of design, or architectural taste, 
were not to be looked for. Both were, however, in 
some degree displayed, for the principal entrance was 
adorned by a stone porch with Doric columns, and 
there was moreover a dome and clock. 

The lower part of the building consisted of one 
large school, above which were two rooms, the one 
being the sleeping apartment, and the other a place 
for the boys to keep their boxes in, or a common 
room for them to sit in during the winter. When 
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we consider the number of boys that must thus have 
been congregated together either by day or by night, 
it is hardly possible to conceive a scene of much 
greater confusion of tongues, or a less peaceable 
abode, especially as each succeeding generation is 
becoming quieter than the last, and we may. there- 
fore, infer that we have improved in that respect 
upon those who preceded us. 

Under the old system the one large school had 
been found sufficient, as only two masters were 
required ; but Dr. James having received his educa- 
tion at Eton, introduced the discipline to which he 
had been accustomed, and it was soon found neces- 
sary to provide more school-rooms, both on account 
of the subdivision of forms, and also the increasing 
number of boys. 

Two new ones were accordingly built, adjoining the 
west side of the original school, and communicating 
with it by means of the large doorway that had 
formed the principal entrance. The Doric porch 
was removed to the north door, and the whole build- 
ing thus occupied a space about equal to the south 
side of the present quadrangle. 

Still further additions were required, and it being 
now evident, from the great increase in the number 
of boys, that a much larger school must soon be 
erected, it was determined not to make any more 
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permanent alterations, but to fit up some thatched 
buildings by the side of the Dunchurch road, as 
temporary accommodation until some better arrange- 
ment could be made. 

The value of the London property, having by this 
time become very considerable, in consequence of the 
numerous streets that had been erected upon it, the 
trustees found themselves in a condition not only to 
pay off the existing mortgage, but also to increase 
the masters' salaries, and establish in the first 
instance fourteen, and afterwards twenty-one, exhibi- 
tions. The same act which gave them these powers 
extended the freedom of the school, placing it at the 
same time upon a better footing. 

The number of boys having risen within a few 
years from seventy to nearly four hundred, it was 
determined not to defer the erection of the new 
buildings, and the plans of various architects were, 
therefore, ordered to be sent in. 

The master's house being an old one at the time 
that it was purchased, and therefore likely to be in 
continual want of repair, and the schools being con- 
structed upon a bad principle at the outset, which 
the subsequent additions had by no means improved, 
it seemed advisable to pull the whole down, and to 
let the entire edifice be rebuilt. 

The taste of the architect was thus left unfettered, 
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and several very beautiful designs were sent in. 
The plans of a Mr. Henry Hakewell were at length 
selected, and in the year 1809 the present noble 
range of buildings was commenced under his direc- 
tions, and completed in about six years, at a cost of 
upwards of thirty-five thousand pounds. 

In 1814 another act of parliament was obtained, 
by which the trustees were empowered to build a 
chapel, the boys having hitherto attended the parish 
church, or had the service performed in the Big 
School. It was not, however, actually erected until 
1820. 

The first addition that was made after the com- 
pletion of the building by Mr. Hakewell, was the 
library over the gateway, now used as the sixth form 
school ; but it appears that some such improvement 
was contemplated in the original plan, as a tower was 
placed in a proper position for a staircase to lead up 
to the room above, which would otherwise have 
looked preposterous. 

A further alteration is now in progress, which, 
when completed, will . greatly improve the street 
front. The long line of dead wall presented by the 
exterior of the north side of the quadrangle, had a 
very unmeaning appearance, and was certainly the 
great defect of the otherwise beautiful building. 

This wall is now raised, and forms one side of a 
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new library, which is being constructed over the 
writing school, its upper part containing several large 
windows, and the lower being relieved by projecting 
buttresses. 

And of these improvements, not the least, in our 
opinion, is, that at the west end of the library there 
is an oriel, corresponding with the one over the 
gateway, which lost much of the beauty that it 
possessed by the contrast of the adjacent blank wall, 
whereas we shall now have, as far as we can judge 
from the present state of the work, a fagade in every 
respect worthy of the rest of the building. 

It seemed, indeed, a pity, that the side which was 
most exposed to public view, should have hitherto 
been the worst part of the whole structure ; and yet 
so it was, for the corner of Sheep street, from which 
this part was seen, was the only point where the 
school did not appear to advantage. 

In detail and architectural design, we are inclined 
to think that the new portion will be superior to any 
of the rest, and it is only to be hoped that in all 
future additions, alterations, or repairs, which may 
from time to time be found necessary, care will be 
taken to substitute a hard, substantial, and durable 
stone, for the soft and bad material of which the 
greater portion of the building is unfortunately con- 
structed. 
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The numbers of the school having now risen for 
beyond the highest point that has ever been before 
attained, additional room is again required, and we 
believe that it is in contemplation to pull down the 
row of houses that adjoins the west side, and extend a 
wing in that direction. 

This will be a great improvement, and even if the 
ground were not required for building purposes, it 
would certainly be much better that the space now 
occupied by the cottages should be left open, as the 
school would derive a considerable advantage, in 
point of appearance, from standing entirely by itself. 

One of the forms is already accommodated in a 
room which has been erected in the yard at the back 
of the chapel, the entrance being from the corner of 
the fives-court ; but this, we hope, is merely a tem- 
porary arrangement. It answers the purpose for 
which it is intended, and is not much seen, it is true ; 
but admitting the principle of " making things do," 
is establishing a precedent which, if persisted in, will 
have the effect of destroying the character which the 
building now possesses. 

Another consequence of the increase of numbers 
is, that the chapel is not large enough, and it is pro- 
posed to carry out the east window, and thus add to 
the length. 

The simple fact of these additions being made, 
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speaks volumes in favour of the present condition 
and management of the school; for, be it remarked, 
in no case are the alterations merely improvement*, 
suggested by superior taste, or to remedy defects in 
the original construction, but are extensions rendered 
necessary by the number of boys having considerably 
more than doubled itself since the plans of the 
present building were laid down.* 



* At Christmas, 1808, there were only 186 boys in the school, 
whereas there are now about 490. 



CHAPTER IX. 



HEAD MASTEBS. 



Having thus given a short sketch of the Founda- 
tion, and the Eise and Progress of the School, 
from its earliest period down to the present time, 
we come to speak of the various head masters, 
under whose management it has been raised to the 
eminent rank it now holds amongst the public 
schools of England. 

Of the person to whose charge it was committed 
upon its first establishment, immediately after the 
founder's decease, we know nothing, but the names 
of his successors can be traced back to the year 1602, 
when we find that the head master was Mr. 
Nicholas Greenhill. 

Of the next six who followed him we know little 

more than their names, with in one or two instances 

the dates of their appointment, or death, and we 

shall, therefore, merely give the list, in the order in 

e 2 
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which they succeeded one another, without further 
comment. 

AuGXTSTOTB EOLFE. 
WlLIGENT GhEEN. 

1642. Raphael Peabce, — died in 1651. 
Peteb Whitehead. 
John Allen, — died in 1669. 

1669. K nightly Habbison, — resigned in 1674. 

"We now come within the limits of the Rughy 
Register, which was commenced in 1675, by Robert 
Ashhridge, who was then head master ; and from this 
point we have a more accurate account of the state 
of the school, as the names of all the boys that were 
admitted, with their ages, and places of residence, 
were entered in this list, which has been continued 
without intermission down to the present time. 

Mr. Ashbridge resigned in 1681, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Leonard Peacock,* who retained his office 
only for the short space of six years, and died in 1687. 

Under the next master, Mr. Henry Holyoake, the 

* Wc find in the Hngby register that this gentleman is called 
Jeaeocks, and in the entrances in 1682, there is a boy of the 
name of Richard Jeaeocks, son of Mr. Leonard Jeaeocks. There 
is evidently a misprint cither in the register or else in the list of 
head masters; but as the latter agrees with "Ackerman's 
History of the Public Schools/' X have adopted the name as it is 
there given — Peacock. 
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tchool was in very great repute, for the list contains 
the names of many of the noblest and oldest houses 
in England, and indeed the sons of the nobility or 
high county families formed a large proportion. 

Mr. Holyoake was grandson to the Francis Holy- 
oake who assisted in composing the Latin Dictionary, 
now known as Ainsworth's, and who was long spoken 
of, by that prolific imaginer, tradition, as one of the 
early masters of Bugby : but this story is founded 
upon the mere circumstance of his having taught a 
school somewhere in "Warwickshire, and his being 
made rector of Southam in 1604. It is not impos- 
sible that he could have been a master here, but it is 
decidedly improbable, for had he been so, his con- 
nection with the school would have been noticed in 
his life, which it is not. 

Having held his situation for forty-four years, Mr. 
Holyoake died in 1731, and was succeeded by 
John Flomeb, who resigned in 1742 ; 
Thomas Cbossfield, who died in 1744 ; 
William Kbtail, D.D., who resigned in 1751. 
' Dr. Knail was the first master who presided over the 
school on its present site, for it was in his time that 
it was removed from opposite the church, to the 
second building of which we spoke in the former 
chapter. 

Upon his resignation the vacancy was filled by Dr. 
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Richmond, who had formerly been an assistant 
master to his predecessor. He retained the position, 
however, for four years only, and although quite a 
young man, he resigned in 1755. At the period of 
his first connection with the school, the number of 
boys did not exceed seventy, and to show its rapid 
advancement from this time, we may mention that 
at his death, which occurred at the great age of 
ninety-eight, it had reached three hundred and 
eighty-one. 

Dr. Richmond was followed by the Eev. Stanley 
Burrough, who conducted the school for twenty-three 
years, in such a manner as to elicit from those under 
his charge the respect which an old pupil thus ex- 
presses : " He was beloved by his boys, and respected 
by his neighbours and those who knew him. His 
abilities were fully equal to his situation, and he was 
blessed with a most happy command of temper, 
which, in a peculiar manner, fitted him for the office 
which he held for so many years." 

We have an account of the school under Mr. 
Burrough, in which it is stated that in the sixth year 
of his mastership the number of boys who lived in 
the house, that is to say the non-foundationers, 
amounted only to thirty-five, it afterwards increased 
to fifty, and shortly before his resignation, the 
applications for admittance were so numerous that he 
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was obliged to refuse the greater part of them for. 
want of room. 

Under Mr. Burrough's able successor, Dr. James,: 
the school rose rapidly both in numbers and repute,' 
and the necessary additions having been made to 
the building, as we have before described, its size 
was increased from sixty to two hundred and forty- 
five. 

It was during his time that the exhibitions were 1 
first established. By the act of parliament obtained 
in 1777, the trustees were empowered to a elect and 
send eight boys to any of the colleges in Oxford or 
Cambridge ; each boy to receive forty pounds a-year 
for seven years ; but not to receive that sum unless 
they actually reside eight months in the year." 

Great alterations were made in the management of 
the school, for Dr. James having been educated at 
Eton, and perceiving the advantages to be derived 
from adopting the system there used, without which 
no large number of boys could be properly taught, he 
determined at once to introduce the discipline to 
which he had been accustomed ; and thus was estab- 
lished the new regime which has since proved so 
eminently successful. 

Having heen head master for sixteen years, and 
having, by his talents as a scholar, and ability as a 
master, raised the school to a degree of celebrity it 
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had never before attained, Dr. James resigned in 
1794, finding that the exertions and unremitting 
attention that he considered his responsible situation 
demanded were too great, and that his health was not 
sufficiently vigorous to enable him to continue them. 

On the application of the trustees to the ministry, 
he obtained a Prebendal Stall in "Worcester Cathedral ; 
and having held it for ten years, he died in 1804. 
The monument in Eugby Chapel was erected to his 
memory by subscription of his pupils, one of whom, 
the Bishop of Lichfield, wrote the inscription. 

After the resignation of Dr. James, the appoint- 
ment devolved upon the Kev. Henry Ingles, D.D., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, who, previous 
to his election to Eugby, had been head master of 
Macclesfield school, in Cheshire. 

Owing, doubtless, to the very inferior accommoda- 
tion which the old school afforded, the state of affairs 
in his time seems to have been anything but flourish-, 
ing ; for although during the thirteen years that he 
retained office, there were no lists published, we may, 
nevertheless, reasonably infer that the school was on 
the decline, as we find that when Dr. James left it 
there were 193 boys, and on Dr. "WoolTs accession 
the number had decreased to 150. 

This circumstance, however, does not necessarily 
reflect discredit upon the head master, as the cause 
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of the falling off appears very naturally to have been 
that many of the school-rooms were mere barns and 
sheds by the side of the D unchurch road, and it was 
doubtless the want of proper accommodation, and not 
the system of education, that formed the ground of 
complaint. 

In 1807, the Eev. John Wooll, D.D., Fellow of 
New College, Oxford, was appointed head master, and 
in the year following, the trustees decided upon 
rebuilding the school. There were also established 
in this year six more exhibitions, which, together with 
the eight that were instituted by the act of 1777, 
made fourteen, to all of which an additional sum of 
ten pounds per annum was added, thus making them 
worth £50 each. 

"With a view to encourage the emulation which is 
so useful amongst boys, Dr. "Wooll applied to the 
trustees for a sum of money with which to purchase 
books as prizes for composition. His application was 
liberally responded to, and ten guineas were appointed 
to be given annually for the best Latin poem, and six 
guineas for the best English one. These sums are 
continued down to the present time, but the subjects 
are altered, a Latin essay having taken the place of 
the poem, and the second prize being given to a 
Latin poem instead of an English one. Other prizes 
were added, and the successful candidates recited 
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their poems before the trustees at the annual exami- 
nation, thus establishing "the speeches." 

By theBe and other means, Dr. Wooll succeeded in 
railing the school from the low state in which he 
found it, to a point far above that which had been 
attained by either of his predecessors ; for we find, 
on reference to the register, that the list in 1816 
contained 381 names. 

But if this sudden rise was extraordinary, the 
depression that followed was still more so. Within 
eleven years the number had again fallen to 123, 
being the lowest point at which it had been since its 
first increase under Dr. James, in 1780. 

Having maintained the reputation of the school 
amidst all its fluctuations in numbers, for upwards of 
twenty years, Dr. Wooll resigned his situation in 
1827, and died six years afterwards at Worthing, 
leaving behind him a character to which we should be 
doing gross injustice, did we not append the tribute 
to his memory which we find attached to his name 
in the pages of our register. 

" Of Dr. Wooll it may be truly said, that he exhi- 
bited such a happy union of firmness and discipline 
with amenity of manners, that he had rarely occasion 
to resort to that extremity of punishment, expulsion, 
either public or private. His excellent qualities 
will live in the hearts of those who knew him, so long 
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as any of them survive, and need no other memorial 
than that of affectionate and grateful feeling." 

To this we can add nothing from our own personal ' 
knowledge; but this we may say, that from the 
manner in which we have always heard his name 
spoken of by those who have been his pupils, he 
must have possessed, in a peculiar degree, the art 
of winning the affections, whilst he commanded the 
respect, of those under his charge. 



CHAPTER X. 

DR. ARNOLD. 

Hating so briefly noticed the previous head masters, 
and passed so quickly over the names of Drs. James 
and "Wooll, it may seem to be giving an undue im- 
portance to Dr. Arnold thus to appropriate to him 
an entire chapter. 

There are, however, several reasons for dwelling 
longer upon his name than upon that of any of his 
predecessors. In the first place, he was the master 
of our own time, and we are, therefore, somewhat 
prejudiced in his favour ; we have felt that respect 
for him, which we have only heard spoken of for 
others, and we know with what justice he is acknow- 
ledged on all sides to have been an excellent teacher, 
a good man, and a sincere Christian. In the next 
place we know more, and are therefore able to say 
more, of him than of any other head master ; we are 
acquainted with all the detail of his system, as well 
as with its practical working; and we feel it due, 
both to his memory, and to our own personal feelings, 
that the period of our acquaintance with the school 
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should be brought more prominently in view. And, 
lastly, the greater part of those into whose hands 
these pages will fall, will probably be those who were 
cotemporary with ourselves, and they would naturally 
be disappointed if they found that the " Recollections 
of Eugby " referred only to the dead walls of the build- 
ing itself, or were a mere recapitulation of historical 
facts recorded in its annals, without some more par- 
ticular allusion to one of its brightest ornaments.* 



Immediately upon the resignation of Dr. "Wooll, 
several candidates for the head mastership of Eugby 
appeared in the field ; but the choice of the trustees 
fell without hesitation on Arnold, in consequence 
of the superior character of his testimonials, one of 
which predicted that, if he were elected, " he would 



* Before proceeding further, I must here state that I should 
have been unable to have done justice to the memory of Dr. 
Arnold, had I not received permission from the Rev. A. P. 
Stanley to make such extracts as I required, from his interesting 
and copious " Life and Correspondence of Dr. Arnold." Of this 
permission I have the more reaMily availed myself, as it enables 
me to give the opinions or feelings upon particular subjects in 
the words in which they were expressed, without being obliged 
to have recourse to a garbled version, which must have destroyed 
their terseness and force. 
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change the face of education all through the public 

schools in England." 

Such a man was precisely the one that the trustees 

required, for persons of discrimination were beginning 

then to see that the system of education, at that time 

pursued, was most pernicious in its character. Not 

only was the instruction of a limited nature, but the 

standard of morality was so low as to cause a public 

school to be regarded as a hotbed of vice, where a 

boy's worst qualities found encouragement in bad 

example, and his good ones were repressed; where 

all that was taught was 

mythologic staff, 
Bat sound religion sparingly enough; 

and where masters were but schoolmen, in whose 

eyes the most important end of education was the 

acquirement of Latin and Greek, 

And anxious only that their hoys might learn, 
Let morals languish a despised concern. 

This was seen, felt, and deplored, by Arnold, and 
it was the hope of being able to effect a revolution 
in the system that principally induced him to offer 
himself as a candidate for the mastership of Eugby : 
for much as he wished to have thejopportunity of 
doing good that the position would give, he felt 
some diffidence at undertaking so great a responsi- 
bility. In one of his letters to a friend, whilst the 
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election was pending, he writes, " I doubt how far I 
am fitted for the place of head master of a large public 
■school," and, indeed, his whole correspondence at this 
time abounds with expressions of anxiety to carry out 
his plans, and doubt as to his ability of doing so. 

It was in his views and ideas of the real end and 
purpose of education that Arnold was so eminently 
distinguished as a tutor. " How small," said he, " in 
comparison, is the importance of my teaching boys 
to read Greek, and how light would be a school- 
master's duty if that were all of it." 

It was but natural, then, for him, feeling so 
strongly as he did upon this point, to lament the 
depraved state of our public schools at this period, 
and the little attention that was paid to the cultiva- 
tion of the morals. 

Many persons condemned the principle of educat- j 
ing a large number of boys together, and advocated' 
the superior advantages of private tuition, butj 
.although he had himself been a private tutor, he was 
for from agreeing with this opinion, and looked upon 
the public school system as one possessing great ad- 
vantages, but much abused in its working. In a letter J 
to the Eev, F. C. Blackstone, he says, " You know 
that I never ran down public schools, but grieved that; 
their capabilities were not turned to better account; 
and if I find myself unable in time to mend what I 
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consider faulty in them, it will at any rate be a 
practical lesson to teach me to judge charitably of 
others who do not reform public institutions as much 
as is desirable." 

The great object which he had in view in coming 
to Rugby was, to improve the character of the 
school ; not merely to give a classical education, the 
only fruit of which would be high university honours, 
but to impart a more healthy tone to the dispositions 
of those under his charge, and raise the standard of 
morality amongst them from the low state in which 
he found it. 

No sooner was his election announced to him than 
his diffidence vanished; and he entered upon his 
office with a heartiness that soon overcame obstacles 
sufficient to have dispirited a less zealous man. But 
Arnold was in earnest, — he knew that he was about 
to set an example which would draw many eyes upon 
him, and, therefore, that having once begun he must 
go on unflinchingly and perseveringly to the end. 
He knew that his task was a difficult one ; but he 
was endued with a strong mind, rendered doubly 
strong by the consciousness of the rectitude of his 
purpose ; and he resolved that rather than be foiled 
in the accomplishment of the design he had in view, 
he would resort to the last, though disagreeable, 
expedient, of freeing the school of such characters as 
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were insensible to reason, incurable by punishment, 
and pernicious in their example, by means of the 
dernier ressort, expulsion ; for as he himself said to 
the boys who were assembled to witness the public 
dismissal of some whom he felt obliged to send away, 
" It is not necessary that this should be a school of 
three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty, boys ; but 
it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian 
gentlemen.' ' 

Never was there a more complete revolution 
effected, than that which he succeeded in bringing 
about at Eugby. For many years the school had 
been highly distinguished for the honours gained at 
both universities, by those who had gone from it to 
college; and in maintaining this reputation, every- 
thing was made to give place to the study of the 
classics. How great, then, was " the surprise of the 
boys, when they were told by their new master that 
.what had been hitherto considered of paramount im- 
portance was not so in reality, but that he looked for 
— " 1st, religious and moral principles ; 2ndly, gentle- 
manly conduct ; and 3rdly, intellectual ability." 

"Whilst, however, he insisted so strongly upon the 
two first, the last was not lost sight of, or even in the 
slightest degree neglected, as the annals of the 
universities will show. And this was because the 
improvement in the morality and spirit of the school, 
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was not the effect of any radical alteration in the 
instruction that was imparted, but was consequent 
upon the introduction of a system, by means of which 
the change was almost imperceptibly brought about, 
and at once diffused itself through all parts of the 
school. 

The great instrument which he used in the working 
and carrying out of his plan, was the Sixth Form ; 
for he was aware of the immense influence that the 
Praepostors must possess over those below them, and 
he felt that if he could once succeed in making them 
what they ought, and what he wished them, to be, his 
task would then be far less difficult. 

In order to accomplish this, he resorted at once to 
those means which he knew from his experience were 
likely to operate most forcibly. He let them feel 
that he reposed confidence- in them, — that he looked 
to them to assist him ; and the reliance thus placed 
upon their honour won from their good feelings that 
reciprocity which the strictest discipline could never 
have obtained. 

He taught them that they did not merely form 
part of the school to be governed by him, but that 
the rest were to be in a great measure managed 
through them. This system of treating the Sixth as 
a body to whom he could entrust a large portion of 
his authority, gradually created in them the self- 
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respect which was the best surety for their good 
conduct; and the honourable feeling which is so 
strong in youth prevented their abusing the confi- 
dence that was placed in them. 

Having gained the first, and most important, step 
towards the reformation of the school, in the better 
spirit of those who were to give the tone to others, 
Arnold's work was comparatively easy ; and although 
much remained to be done, yet he had now the 
•means of doing it more readily, and more effectually, 
than he had almost ventured to anticipate. 

So thoroughly was he conversant with the prin- 
ciples of public school education, and so fully was he 
aware of the influence of example, whether for good 
or for evil, and the comparative weakness of the 
strictest discipline, that no sooner had he effected 
the change in the character of the Sixth, than he 
looked upon the gradual improvement of the whole 
body of the school as a natural consequence, which 
would work itself out without any interference upon 
his part, But he did not let it rest' here : the system 
which he had employed with such success in the 
highest form was extended, in a somewhat less 
degree, to every part of the school, and the very 
youngest boy soon found that some confidence was 
placed in his simple assertion. But he was made to 
feel, at the same time, that in proportion as the 
H 2 
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reliance placed upon his word was greater, bo the 
abuse of it would increase his offence, and any case 
of falsehood being discovered was visited with the 
most severe punishment. 

Boys treated as boys are often obstinate and un- 
governable, and the continual repetition of punish- 
ment renders them eventually callous ; but treated as 
beings endued with common sense and conscience, 
who are hereafter to be gentlemen, they soon acquire 
a degree of self-respect which brings their better 
qualities into play, and cultivates in them that 
manliness of thought and character which makes their 
master's task an easy one. 

Such did Arnold find it, and we can easily conceive 
the real unfeigned delight with which he watched the 
successful working of his system ; for he looked upon 
the school, not as a restraint upon his time, or a clog 
upon his liberty, but as an institution of which he 
formed a part ; and in his addresses to the boys this 
image was kept constantly before them, that they 
and he were equally concerned in maintaining the 
reputation of the society, of which they were mem- 
bers together with himself. 

Bat it was in the definition of the word reputation 
that Arnold differed so widely from the generality of 
schoolmasters. He did not understand by it merely 
the fruits of intellectual ability, university honours ; 
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for although lie was always pleased at their being 
gained by his pupils, yet he considered them of 
secondary importance to high principles of morality 
and industry. 

. "For mere cleverness," says his biographer, "he 
had no regard. 'Mere intellectual acuteness,' he 
used to say, ' divested as it is in too many cases, of all 
that is comprehensive and great and good, is to me 
more revolting than the most helpless imbecility, 
seeming to be almost like the spirit of Mephisto- 
philes.' Often when seen in union with moral 
depravity, he would be inclined to deny its existence 
altogether." 

Is not this the true and proper light in which to 
view the question ? Is the only end of education to, 
produce an accomplished Greek scholar, or, as 
Cowper very justly observes, to instruct a boy in the 
religion of the heathen, and leave him shamefully * 
ignorant of his own ? and yet such was its only end 
at the commencement of the present century ; such 
it had been for a length of time ; and such Arnold 
determined that, at Eugby at least, it should no 
longer be. 

This determination was admirably carried out, and 
having once destroyed the evil, and established a 
solid groundwork upon which to maintain his more 
perfect system, he then returned to give the classics 
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the importance which they deserve, and we find that 
at a later period of his school administration, they 
had again attained a prominent place in the course of 
instruction then adopted. 

Another striking feature in his mode of education 
was the manner in which he encouraged boys to 
think for themselves. Any originality of idea, 
however inaccurately or clumsily expressed, was 
always preferred by him to the most strictly correct 
embodiment of a common-place remark in new 
language; and with this view he generally selected 
such subjects for composition as obliged boys to 
follow the peculiar train of their own thoughts. 

In thus contemplating the peculiarities of Arnold's 
system, the reader must bear in mind that we are 
now speaking of twenty years ago, when these ideas 
of education were peculiar to himself; for they are 
now no longer so, having been adopted by every 
public school in England, not merely in consequence 
of the good example that he set, but because the 
spirit of this generation differs so widely from the 
last, as to require the rectification of errors which 
had become so palpable to every one who had given 
any attention to the subject. 

To Arnold, however, belongs the merit of having 
been the first to attempt the much-desired reforma- 
tion, and this difficult task could have fallen to no 
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one better able to accomplish it. Having succeeded 
in carrying out his plan with greater ease, and at the 
same time more perfectly, than he had anticipated, he 
was induced to proceed further, and not content with 
haying freed the school from the imputation which it 
shared in common with all similar institutions of the 
period, that " public schools are the seats and nur- 
series of vice," he determined to try if it were not 
possible to raise it to his ideal standard of perfection, 
— " a place of christian education." 
' How far he succeeded will be seen in the following 
extract from a/letter written by Dr. Moberly, head 
master of "Winchester, to the Eev. A. P. Stanley : — 

" The tone of young men at the university, whether they 
came from Winchester, Eton, Rugby, Harrow, or wherever else, 
was universally irreligious. A religious undergraduate was very 
rare, very much laughed at when he appeared, and I think I 
may confidently say, hardly to be found among public-school 
lien ; or, if this be too strongly said, hardly to be found except 
in cases where private and domestic training, or good disposi- 
tions, had prevailed over school habits and tendencies. A most 
singular and striking change has come upon our public schools, 
-—a change too great for any person to appreciate adequately, 
who has not known them in both these times. This change is 
undoubtedly part of a general improvement of our generation in 
respect of piety and reverence; but I am sure that to Dr. 
Arnold's personal earnest simplicity of purpose, strength of 
character, power of influence, and piety, which none who ever 
came near him could mistake or question, the carrying of this , 
improvement into our schools is mainly attributable. He was 
the first. It soon . began to be a matter of observation to us in 
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the university, that "his pupils brought quite a different character 
with them to Oxford than that which we knew elsewhere, „ I 
do not speak of opinions; but his pupils were thoughtful, 
manly-minded, conscious of duty and obligation, when they first 
came to college; we regretted, indeed, that they were often 
deeply imbued with principles which we disapproved, but we 
cordially acknowledged the immense improvement in their cha- 
racters in respect of morality and personal piety, and looked on 
Dr. Arnold as exercising an influence for good, which (for how 
many. years I know not) had been absolutely unknown to our 
public schools." 



"We have inserted this letter at such length for the 
purpose of showing that Arnold is acknowledged, by 
others, to have been the first who effected a reform in 
our public schools, and that we do not claim an 
honour for him to which he was not fully entitled. 



We have hitherto spoken only of his system ; let 
us now look to the man. But whether we regard 
him as the head master of a large public school, or as 
a member of society, we shall find the same Christian 
spirit pervading his thoughts and actions, that we 
recognize in his sermons or writings. It was not in 
the pulpit alone that he inculcated morality and 
piety, but in his every-day admonitions; and the" 
great object that he had in view was so to blend 
religion with the ordinary course of study, that the 
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commonest subjects were rendered equally subser- 
vient to the one great purpose of education. 

This was the most remarkable trait in his charac- 
ter* Whether in his management of the boys under 
his charge, or in his more extended view of social 
improvement, it formed the leading feature of his 
opinions; and his great desire was, that the same 
spirit should be introduced into everything, and 
especially into that branch of the literature of the 
day that was most widely diffused amongst the lower 
orders of people. Speaking of an article in the 
Fenny Magazine that had pleased him, he says, — 
" This is exactly a specimen of what I wished to see, 
but done far better than I could do it. I never 
wanted articles on religious subjects half so much as 
articles on common subjects written with a decidedly 
Christian tone." 

But it is needless to multiply evidences of his 
disposition in this respect ; he was sincere, earnest, 
and simple-minded, strong in the integrity of his 
purpose, truly religious without ostentation, and 
carrying out in his own practice those principles 
which he inculcated. 

The strongest proof that his piety proceeded from 
the heart is the calmness of mind which distinguished 
the last moments of his life; and his death-bed 
scene, as related by his biographer, is a most beautiful 
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example of the consolation that is afforded by religion 
at the time when everything appears in its true 
light. 

He died on the day preceding his forty-seventh 
birthday, having presided over the school for fourteen 
years, leaving behind him a character to which the 
highest possible tribute was paid, in the unanimity 
with which men of all parties forgot their political or 
religious differences to lament his loss. 



CHAPTER XI. 

SCHOOL AS IT IS. 

Those only who are acquainted with the condition of 
the public schools of England (we speak of no one 
in particular, but of all) during the first twenty, or 
we may say almost thirty, years of the present 
century, will be able fully to appreciate the revolution 
that Dr. Arnold brought about, and they only will 
know with what difficulties he had to contend. 

He could not by his simple will or word at once 
put down ^customs that had been in existence for a 
length of time, or infuse his principles into minds 
not prepared to receive them, as readily as he wished. 
So great an alteration as that which he effected 
requires many years for its full developement ; and 
entirely to change the character of any large body 
of either men or boys, is a task neither light in its 
nature, nor ready to be accomplished. Much, there- 
fore, remained for his successor to do, not perhaps in 
the general regulation of the school, but in the detail 
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and more minute arrangements, which, although not 
so evidently, are nevertheless as essentially, necessary 
to its successful management. 

It would indeed have required a person endued 
with more than human abilities to have entirely 
destroyed a system which he found matured, and 
substituted one which should at once be perfect ; and 
although to Dr. Arnold belongs the merit of having 
so boldly commenced, and so ably carried on, the 
reformation of the school, its completion has been 
left to his successor. 

In speaking of those that are gone we are circum- 
scribed by the law which bids us say, Be mortuis 
nil nisi bonwm, but for the living the limits are still 
more confined ; of them we must not only say nil nisi 
bonvm\ but we must be careful how we say even 
that, for fear of unintentionally misinterpreting that 
which we do not fully comprehend, or arriving by 
anticipation at a wholly wrong conclusion. 

It will perhaps be advisable, therefore, for us to 
say nothing more than what may be supposed readily 
to suggest itself to any old Bugbttan, returning after 
the lapse of a number of years to the school, and 
comparing its present condition with that in which 
he left it. 

That there is a difference, will be evident to him in 
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merely walking up the High street in the morning, 
for instead of seeing the pastrycooks'* shops crowded 
with boys having breakfast there, he will find them 
empty; the system of having meals out of the 
boarding houses being now done away with. 

He will notice a considerable change, too, in the 
appearance of the boys themselves, their manner of 
dressing being now much more respectable than it 
used to be ; and if he go, as no doubt he will, into 
the close after second lesson to see if he has forgotten 
how to " take a drop," he will find a great alteration 
in the style of the "punt about," not so much 
perhaps in the vigour of the punts, or length of drops, 
as in its general character, being conducted more 
quietly than of old. 

Some slight difference is also made in the school 
hours, third lesson being now put off till four o'clock, 
by which means more time is given for exercise, and 
locking up takes place, in the winter, immediately 
after fourth lesson. 

With regard to the condition of the school, its 
present state must be witnessed with satisfaction by 
every old Kugbsean, for we believe that there are 

* We can har<l!y bring oar pen to write this word pastrycodk 
as a substitute for the loug-cstablished and well-known, though 
perhaps inelegant, name by which we knew such place* — guttle 
shops. 
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none who do not feel some interest in its welfare, 
and it must afford them much pleasure to know that 
it is now at its greatest height of prosperity. 

Second to one other public school only in point of 
numbers, it yields to none in reputation ; for there 
is, we believe, no other that has ever gained so many 
university honours in one year as did the Rugbaeans 
of 1846-7. 

"It was one of Dr. Arnold's most cherished 
wishes," says his biographer, "to be enabled to leave 
to the school some permanent rank or dignity. Thus 
among other schemes he exerted himself to procure 
a medal or similar favour from the crown, upon the 
ground that when schools had risen from a very 
humble origin to a considerable place in the country, 
and had continued so for some time, some royal gift, 
however small, should be bestowed upon them, 
merely as a sort of recognition or confirmation, on 
the part of the crown, of the courtesy rank which 
they had acquired already." 

This mark of royal favour is now bestowed, — her 
Majesty having founded an annual prize of a gold 
medal. Several other prizes have also been added, 
for the encouragement of branches of education 
which have hitherto been comparatively neglected, 
or at least not considered of so much importance 
as they really are, amongst which we may men- 
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tion two for Natural Philosophy, and two for 
Mathematics. 

Feeling, as we do, a lively interest in the place of 
our education, it is with no small pleasure that we 
thus record its present flourishing condition ; and it 
is with no trifling degree of satisfaction that we see 
the names of so many Rugby men in the list of first 
class men at university examinations. 

Moreat Bugbcea ! May its reputation still go on 
increasing, and as it was the first to remove the 
stigma that attached to public schools, so may it 
continue longest to be 

justly famed for bringing forth 
Undoubted scholarship and genuine worth. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

OLD CUSTOMS. 

Old customs! oh, I love the sound. — Clare. 

Chbistmas, Twelfth-night, May-day, and the fifth of 
November, are rapidly becoming mere ordinary days, 
distinguished by little more than the almanac honour 
which is paid equally to bishops, martyrs, and " O 
Sapientia." The good old custom of giving Christ- 
mas-boxes, and the joyous revelry that marked this 
season in the olden time, are sinking fast into disuse. 
May-poles and merry May-day sweeps are alike 
disappearing, and even the fifth of November passes 
over without so much as a bonfire or a Gruy. 

Can we then expect that school customs should 
meet with a better fate, or that they should survive 
When all good sports and merriments decay ? 

Schools are but portions of the world in general, and 
each succeeding generation has, there as elsewhere, 
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its own peculiar ideas and habits, that require all 
that is old to give place to that which is new. 
It remains, then, only for us to tell how 
old times are changed, old manners gone, 

and leave it to the reader to institute su<$i comparison 
as he may please between the present and the past. 

The oldest custom connected with the school, is 
one that was observed on the day of the Trustees' 
annual visit. Since the earliest period this has ever 
been a day of great importance, and was especially so 
in former times, as the boys then had but this one 
whole holiday in the year. 

On this occasion it was customary to strew the 
floor of the school with green rushes, as a mark of 
respect to the Trustees; and collecting together a 
sufficient quantity for this purpose afforded employ- 
ment, as well as amusement, for the three or four 
previous days. * 

This custom may not only be considered old by us, 
but must have been so even to them ; for there is, 
perhaps, no other which can be traced back to so 
early a period as that of strewing the ground before 
those whom it is intended to honour. Thus we find 
that on our Saviour's entry into Jerusalem, some 
laid their garments before him, and others cut down 
branches and strewed them in the way. At the 
triumphal processions of kings or conquerors we read 
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of the path being covered with garlands and flowers; 
and at the later period of our own customs, we hare 
several accounts of the same ceremony. 

In olden times, when many of our houses boasted 
no better floors than the bare earth, it was customary 
to lay down rushes in order to keep the feet warm 
and dry, as well as to give a more comfortable appear* 
ance ; but they could not have been required for this 
purpose in a school that was properly floored, and 
we may, therefore, presume that they were intended 
by the boys as a mark of respect to the trustees, 
founded upon the antiquity of the practice. 

This custom at length expired, and gave place to 
another of a similar nature, and intended to answer 
the same purpose. The spirit of the next generation 
having risen above mere humble rushes, and the im- 
proved taste of the boys requiring some wider field 
for the display of ingenuity and skill, dressing the 
masters' desks was substituted for the former practice 
of merely covering the floor. 

The school being divided into as many lots as there 
were desks to be dressed, each party set to work at 
their appointed task ; some collected oak branches or 
evergreens to form the framework of a bower, whilst 
others accumulated flowers of every description 
wherewith to ornament it; to a third party was 
entrusted the construction, and these last were 
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generally selected for their superior taste or judge- 
ment in disposing the various shades and colours in 
the best way for giving effect. 

There being several desks to be dressed at the 
same time, much rivalry was manifested between the 
different sets. If, for instance, one party met 
another returning with a large quantity of par- 
ticularly beautiful flowers, they seldom passed one 
another without an attack being made upon so rich a 
prize ; but there was a mutual understanding that as 
soon as any materials were deposited within the 
school, they were to be left unmolested for the desk 
for which they were collected. 

Had it not been for this agreement the work 
would never have been completed; for as soon as 
some peculiarly cunning device, or elaborate design, 
had been carried out with great care and skill, it 
would have been liable to be destroyed by an incur- 
sion of a stronger force. This, however, was strictly 
prohibited, and the laws which boys make for them- 
selves on such occasions are rigidly adhered to. 

This custom was in existence up to the year 1814, 
when it was discontinued, and made way for the 
more imposing ceremony of the Speeches, and the 
task of fitting up the school was handed over to the 
carpenters. 

The taste of the boys at this period, however, 
i 2 
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leaned strongly towards flowers, and as they could 
no longer display it in the erection of bowers, they 
transferred their attention to the island, which waa 
converted into a garden by a process which we 
must describe db initio. 

Let us suppose the boys to be assembled in the 
Big School at calling over on some half-holiday, in 
the week before Easter.* 

The Praeposters who took an interest in this novel 
description of horticulture stationed themselves at 
the door, and the Fifth Form having been allowed to 
pass, the rest were all driven out into the close, 
where they were mustered in a body between the 
chapel and the school. 

Those of the Sixth Form, who undertook to super- 
intend the work, then went up to the island, and at a 
given signal the fags all started together, and raced 
up to the moat ; the object of this race being that 
the three who got there first were " excused fagging," 
and allowed to depart. 

As, however, the number of fags was greater than 
was absolutely required, other means of getting off 
were allowed, in addition to winning the race, which 
we may thus enumerate : — 



* The Speeches at that time took place on the Wednesday of 
the Easter Week, and not, as now, at the end of the half-year. 
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Imprimis. Jumping oyer the moat at the south side 
of the island. 

2. Jumping into it in any part. 

3. Procuring any very valuable shrub or flower. 

4. Obtaining, by any means, a wheelbarrow, truck, 
or any other vehicle for the conveyance of turf. 

And lastly, furnishing a spade, or other horticul- 
tural implement. 

Any one of the three last was looked upon as a 
very praiseworthy performance, without the slightest 
reference to the means employed. 

Such as could not comply with any of these 
terms were then divided into parties, the first of 
whom were set to till the ground, principally with 
knives, pointed sticks, or large nails. The next set 
were despatched up the Barby road for turf, and the 
rest were sent out in all directions to get flowers. 
To these last an injunction was given somewhat 
similar to that which an old Scotchwoman is said to 
have given to her son, who was going to London to 
seek his fortune, bidding him " G-et money, honestly 
if you can" And so ran the Proposter's order to 
the fags, to get flowers. On such occasions, we are 
bound to admit, the standard of morality was not very 
high, and obedient to their instructions they set out, 
and if they could not persuade persons to give them 
the principal ornaments of their gardens, they 
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substituted "bagging" for begging, relying upon 
their own activity for evading pursuit. 

By these and divers other means, an immense 
quantity of flowers and evergreens were collected 
together, and the turf being laid down so as to form A 
number of small beds, which were filled with the 
spoil so accumulated, the island presented a very 
pleasing appearance, during the few days at least 
that the leaves and blossoms retained their freshness. 

Many were the conflicts between rival turf-barrows, 
ending not unfrequently in the overthrow of both ; 
many the scuffles for the possession of some more 
than ordinarily beautiful flower, which had for weeks 
before, perhaps, been carefully watched, by more than 
one expectant eye, with a view to its ultimate appro- 
priation; and many the altercations which ensued 
with the proprietors of the various gardens, who did 
not at all appreciate this summary process of trans- 
plantation. 

That which is compulsory is seldom agreeable; 
but in this case, although nominally "fagging," there 
were few things more generally looked forward to 
with such pleasant anticipations, or so earnestly 
engaged in, as " dressing the island." 



But it was the last Saturday night of the half year 
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th&t was most particularly distinguished by the 
observance of old customs, and of these we shall 
fejwe to speak of more than one. 
.; Singing was universal, and at one period illumina- 
tions were much in vogue, especially at some of the 
boarding houses. 

Exhibitions of this sort have always been considered 
the. proper vehicle for the manifestation of public 
rejoicing at any great event, whether the termination 
of a long war, the accession of a new sovereign, the 
birth of a prince, or any other cause for national joy, 

One of the greatest festivals of the Bomish church 
is marked by the illumination of St. Peter's, at Borne, 
and amongst all nations we find that this practice 
exists, and in every case it is a demonstration of 
gladness. 

Our humbler illumination of the boarding houses 
was then in perfect keeping with the joyousness oi 
the last day, as being the most generally acknowledged 
mode of testifying the joy of any large body, whether 
nation, church, or school. 

Of the actual display we must speak in its proper 
place, amongst the various other events of the 
Saturday night ; but of the preparation for it we may 
first say a few words. 

For a month or six weeks before the end of the 
half year, candles of all sorts were collected, and 
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carefully preserved, to be exchanged for a greater 
number of an inferior description; quantity and not 
quality being the great object. A subscription was 
also set on foot, for the purchase of the necessary 
materials for making transparencies, branch lights 
to be put amongst evergreens, or any other devices, 
which might be suggested by the ingenuity of those 
to whom the management of affairs was entrusted. 

A donation of a candlestick was a most meritorious 
action, and second in value only to the present of a 
looking-glass, with which to make reflectors. A 
sconce was a perfect treasure; and anything that 
would hold a candle, even down to a piece of elder, 
was by no means to be despised. 

The painting and arrangement of the transparencies 
occupied the greater portion of the last fortnight; 
but for the two or three days previous to the 
Saturday, the yard and hall were one mass of ivy, 
laurel, and other evergreens, from which were to be 
manufactured crowns, wreaths, and emblematical 
devices. 

Thus much in anticipation of the event : let us now 
suppose the eventful evening to have arrived. The 
principal managers having announced everything to 
be in readiness, a " levee of the whole house " was 
called, and from this no one was allowed to absent 
himself under pain of being smoked out, (of which 
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hereafter,) or some other summary vengeance being 
taken. 

The transparencies were generally fixed in the 
hall, and formed the first part of the entertainment, 
which being concluded, the scene removed into the 
yard. The walls were literally one mass of ever- 
greens, from the midst of which sundry arms were 
seen to emerge ; and in the course of a few minutes 
the side of the house was lit up by some scores of 
lights, the glitter of which upon the glossy leaves of 
the laurel had a very good effect. 

Considerable taste was displayed at many of these 
illuminations, in the disposition of the various 
devices ; sometimes large figures were represented in 
the evergreens, and on other occasions they were 
merely placed round the study windows. 

This mode of keeping the jubilee was, however, far 
from general ; and, indeed, it may be said to have 
been principally confined to two boarding houses, for, 
although it extended to others, it was not conducted 
upon so grand a scale elsewhere. 

With all, however, the evening was spent in 
merriment, and, if the night were still, the sounds of 
the singing might be plainly heard from all parts of 
the town. 

To some few individuals, perhaps, the last Saturday 
night was not altogether free from unpleasant antici- 
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pations, for it was an established rale that eyery new 
boy should be obliged to sing, or, in case of refusal, 
be pumped upon. By such as were of a shy disposi- 
tion their turn would be looked forward to with 
much the same feelings as those which occupied the 
mind of a young sailor on approaching " The Line,** 
when Neptune's visit and peculiar style of shaving 
were in vogue. 

The extreme severity of this regulation was seldom 
inflicted, even in case of an absolute refusal to sing, 
unless it was decided by the house that the non- 
compliance proceeded from obstinacy and not from 
inability, as the object of its institution was that the 
hilarity of the evening should not be dependant upon 
the voluntary contributions of a few, but that all 
should bear their part, and thus render it more 
general. 



We said at the beginning of this chapter that the 
fifth of November now passed over without so much 
as a bonfire or a Guy, and this leads us to speak of a 
custom which, although not strictly to be called 
connected with the school, became so by appropriation. 

On that day " the louts " used generally to collect 
an immense quantity of fagots, barrels, straw, and 
other combustibles for a bonfire in the middle of 
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the market-place. The rapidly increasing pile was 
watched by the school with feelings of regret, at the 
thought that " locking up " would take place before 
it would be set fire to, and it was finally determined 
that the pleasure of lighting it was much too great 
for louts, and must be done by themselves. Accord- 
ingly, after fourth lesson, the whole body went down, 
and the stalls of the neighbouring inns being cleared 
of their straw, with which to ensure a quick blaze, 
preparations were made for igniting it. This was of 
course opposed by the rightful owners, and a row 
ensued, ending, however, always in the triumph of 
the school being proclaimed by the crackling flame. 

This hardly deserves to be ranked amongst the 
old customs of the school; and yet it became so, for 
as regularly as the Fifth of November came round, 
did the louts construct the pile with indefatigable 
industry for their own amusement, and as regularly 
did the boys succeed in appropriating it to them- 
selves. 



CHAPTER XHL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We find, in a local periodical, a variety of informa- 
tion respecting times past, which we think will be 
interesting to an old Rugb&an ; but as it is of that 
nondescript character to which it would be difficult 
to assign any name, we must comprise it all under 
the comprehensive term miscellaneous. 

As, however, the contributions are, we believe, 
from the pen of a gentleman who not only was at 
the school himself, but has resided for many years in 
Rugby, and is therefore well qualified for the task of 
describing changes which have taken place, we shall 
not attempt to give a new version of an old story, 
but, assuming the office of editor rather than author, 
extract the articles in question, reserving to ourselves 
only the right of curtailing the quantity, or trans- 
posing the order, as may best suit our purpose. 

Having premised thus much, we shall now subjoin 
the extracts without further comment, and, as nearly 
as possible, verbatim : — 
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"The PLA.T-0-EOtnrD. — An addition has been 
made to the noble play-ground adjoining the school 
by annexing to it the close lying southward of it, the 
intervening fence having been removed, and the ditch 
filled up. The close thus given for the enlargement 
of the play-ground contains, we should imagine, from 
three to four acres in extent, so that the whole of 
the play-ground now consists of between eleven and 
twelve acres. We doubt whether any other public 
school has a finer field for recreation adjoining it 
than this at Eugby. That at Eton with the river 
gliding by it, may be more parklike and picturesque, 
but is it as well calculated for the games of cricket 
and football? At Harrow there are two different 
play-grounds at a considerable distance from each 
other for these games. At Winchester the college 
close is small, hence the daily excursion to the hills. 

"Since the year 1813, vast changes have taken 
place in the Eugby school play-ground. The site of 
the chapel and the yard to the north were then com- 
prised within it, but this part was bounded on the 
extreme north by ' the sheds,' and on the west by the 
thatched barns and other farm buildings, which had 
been converted into schools. A large space lying 
southward of the head master's garden was boarded 
off for the reception of the building materials and 
workmen engaged in the new schools, which in 1813 
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were considered as haying been completed, though 
some additions were afterwards made. 

" Between the space thus fenced out and the field 
which contained the island, — for the latter was not 
then in the play-ground, but in a different close, — » 
there was a narrow path or passage running up to a 
gate which abutted upon the Barby road. This gate 
was called Gibraltar. A considerable portion of the 
present play-ground lying on the east side then 
formed part of the road, and was several feet lower 
than the close, which was bounded by a hedge and 
ditch, the site of which may be traced by the line of 
trees which then stood in the hedge-row. About 
twenty-five years back, this portion of ground was 
annexed to the close, and had to be raised consider- 
ably. Nearly in the middle of the school close, as it 
now is, was a moated area surrounded by water, of 
about a rood in extent, which served as a kitchen 
garden for the head master, and that portion of the 
close lying north and north-east of the bath was also 
separated from the then play-ground by a rail fence, 
and constituted a distinct field. At the corner of 
this, near the bath, was 'the square pool.' Along 
the side of the Dunchurch road, the fence consisted 
of a straggling hedge and irregular fence, with a 
noisome ditch. * Bags-style 9 stood on or near to 
the site of the gate opening into the Dunchurch road, 
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close to the chapel. In 1813, the space available for 
recreation could not exceed five acres in extent ; we 
do not think it was so much. Since the present 
school was built, very considerable sums of money 
have been applied by the Trustees for the purpose of 
levelling inequalities, filling up hollows, forming 
gravel walks, planting trees, and fencing the close. 
The island, the moat of which has recently been 
drained, is the only spot where we witness a state of 
retrogression. It was formerly kept in neat trim, 
covered with flower beds, and shrubs, and winding 
walks, with picturesque seats, and arbours on the 
bank of the moat, which was then filled with clear 
water. To this glimpse of the island in its palmy 
state our memory recurs with feelings of regret." 

In another number of the same periodical, we find 
some extracts from the note-book of a boy who was 
at the school in 1777-9, and who kept a sort of diary 
during some portion of that period. Although the 
events it contains are not very important, they may 
perhaps be interesting, and we therefore subjoin them. 

From this we learn that " the board at this time 
was sixteen guineas per annum, exclusive of four 
guineas per annum for schooling." 
« " Each boarder was required to bring a knife and 
fork, six towels, and a drinking horn." 

" The boys at that time usually rode to school, even 
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from a distance, and post chaises were rarely seen in 
the town." 

Then come the following entries and remarks : — 

"Sunday, September 29th, 'We did not go to 
Church because the Gallery was making bigger, so 
we had prayers in the School.' We very well 
remember this gallery at a later period ; it was con- 
structed in the roof of the old chancel, no very lofty 
edifice, and continued to be used as the school 
gallery till the year 1814, when the ancient chancel 
was razed to the ground, and the church was en- 
larged. The gallery was so close and confined that 
many of the boys could neither hear nor see ; and in 
the summer, from the number of boys crowded 
together, the heat was insupportable, and instances 
have been known of boys taking off their jackets. 
The only ventilation afforded being by means of a 
dormer window which disfigured the roof of the 
chancel on the south side.' 9 

" Friday, September 3rd, ' Workmen begun to-day 
the foundation of the new school.' This was not 
any part of the present structure, but an addition to 
the former school." 

"Monday 6th, 'Bath finished.' From this we 
collect that the school bath was erected in 1779." 

In another part of this diary there is a very 
amusing entry, to the following effect : — 
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" no French this day, as Mr. [the 

French master] is gone to Warwick races." 

We cannot say much for the strictness of school 
discipline at that time, if a lesson could be so easily 
put off in order that a master might go to the races. 
And yet we imagine that this laxity of principle 
would not have held good had the case stood thus : — 
" The boys of the Fifth Form present their compli- 
ments to Mr. , and hope that he will excuse 

their French lesson, as they wish to go to Warwick 
races." 

As this chapter is designated " Miscellaneous," and 
therefore open to the introduction of subjects of all 
descriptions, without reference to their relativeness, 
we shall not have a better opportunity of saying that 
there is a story that the character of Jack Bugby, in 
the " Merry Wives of Windsor," was taken from an 
ostler of that name at the Eed Lion, but this we 
look upon as a fond conceit, having its origin solely 
in the identity of the name. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



700TB ALL, 



Then strip, lads, and to it, though sharp be the weather, 
And if, by mischance, you should happen to fall, 

There are worse things in life than a tumble on heather, 
And life is itself but a game at footbalL— Scott. 

The first indications of a match at football are the 
prevalence of white trowsers at calling-over, even in 
the winter time. Further convincing proofs are 
soon given in the indistinctly-heard repetition of a 
monosyllable, which, upon a nearer approach, is 
found to be the word Match, issuing from a line of 
Pr»posters who are stationed at the door to prevent 
the escape of any who might otherwise feel inclined 
to " cut." 

The whole school, whether Tags, Praepostors, or 
Fifth Form, being thus assembled in the close, the 
match is announced, and we will suppose it to be the 
"North and South." 

The next preliminary proceeding is the divesture 
of jackets, braces, and other impediments to a free 
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use of the limbs, and also of Hats, which in a 
scrummage would probably 

Go in a hat, that oat a hat, 

Never would come again. 

Considerable improvement has taken place within 
the last few years, in the appearance of a match, not 
only from the great increase in the number of boys, 
but also in the use of a peculiar dress, consisting of 
velvet caps and Jerseys. The latter are of various 
colours and patterns, and wrought with many curious 
devices, which on their first introduction were accom- 
panied by mottoes, some of which were very appro- 
priate, and others quite the reverse ; as, for instance, 
the high sounding one, " Cave Adsum," was occa- 
sionally worn by a boy who was generally to be 
found lurking on the outside of a scrummage, or 
who, during the whole course of a game, did not 
once kick the ball, and may therefore be reasonably 
supposed not to be a very fierce player, as his vaunt- 
ing motto would imply. 

Others, again, bore the single word "•pw/xctt," but 
whether to kick, or to be kicked, did not always 
appear. 

These vanities have, as far as we could judge from 
a match at which we were present a few months ago, 
now gone out, leaving, however, the many-coloured 
caps and Jerseys to contrast with the white trowsers, 
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and give a very lively and pleasing appearance to the 
game. 

He ball is now "placed," the opposite parties 
arranged on their respective sides, and all are anxious 
to begin. 

But hold ! this is not . language fit for the descrip- 
tion of the deeds that are to follow. We need some 
inspiration to awake a loftier strain. " Daughters of 
Jove, assist ! " By all the supplications which poets 
have addressed to ye, "Descend ye nine!" By all 
the modes of invocation that authors have devised 
and schoolboys copied, — Immortal Goddesses, assist ! 
And now the mighty labour is began, 
Ye Muses open all your Helicon. 

Sing me with what vigour, at the first kick-off, the 
ball flew unerring towards the southern goal, passing 
far beyond the opposing host, until it fell into the 
expectant arms of one, who, with a mighty punt, 
returned it to the place from whence it came. 

Sing me how the leader of the northern side, 
Agmen agens Clausus, magnique ipse agminis instar, 
breaking through the opposing ranks was rushing 
onwards, like the flood of some mighty river, which 
sweeps away whatever obstacles impede its headlong 
course, until the guardians of the goal assailing him 
in numbers, overpower him by their united strength ; 
and as the noble stag is borne down by the multitude 
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of dogs, whom singly he despised, 80 Mis great 
Clausus, " and pond'rous sinks to ground." 

Eat it were an endless task to recount the feats 
that were performed, or how the fortune of the day 
favoured now these, now those, by turns. 

ovd* ti /Mi &«« fMf 7X90-0-0(1, Six* $i 0TO/c««r' fit* 

could I relate what "punts," what "drops," what 
" places," drew forth the admiration of both sides, or 
which of the many heroes was most distinguished for 
activity or strength ; neither can .1 enumerate the 
hosts on either side, — " their names, their numbers, 
or their chiefs," — or tell 

Who followed up or who remained in goal. 

And now the day was almost spent, with equal 
skill had the contest been maintained, and by neither 
had an advantage yet been gained, when close upon 
the northern goal the ball was caught by Agathon, a 
leader of the southern host. " A Try," " a Try," 
resounds on every side. The ball is placed, and high 
above the heads of those advancing to arrest its 
course, it flies unerring to its destined mark, and the 
loud Bhout, "a G-oal," proclaims the victory. 

Before quitting our present subject, we wish to 
make an observation upon "The Laws of Football," 
which were " sanctioned by a Levee of Big Side," on 
the 7th of September, 1846. Eule 18 directs that, 
for a Try at Goal, " the ball must be place-kicked, 
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and not dropped"* This is decidedly an innovation ; 
and upon this point we have consulted some of the 
best authorities, who are unanimous in declaring that 
the rule to which we allude is incorrect. 

If the present Big Side determine that its intro- 
duction is an improvement, the case is altered ; but 
as we presume that the Book of Bules is intended to 
preserve the game from degenerating, we think it 
due to the Bugbseans of former days, that the laws 
which they established should be adhered to by their 
successors. 

* " The Laws of Football, as played at Rugby School.'* 
Printed and published by Crossley and Billington, Rugby. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

HABE-AlfD-HOTTPTDS. 

Now the calling 
Over's done, 
See they're coming 
One by one ; 
Now the numbers 
Thicken, thicken, 
Stragglers, paces, 
Quicken, quicken. 
Now the time is 
Up they cry, 
Toicks, yoicks, 
Away we fly. 
Slow and steady 
First the pace, 
'Tisn't speed 
That wins the race ; 
But keeping on 
The pace increasing, 
Faster, faster, 
Never ceasing. 
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Down the road 
A little way, 
Get our wind, 
And start away ; 
Jumping ditches, 
Scrambling hedges. 
Crossing oyer 
Swampy sedges ; 
Oyer meadow, 
Swamp, or fallow, 
Sometimes in the 
Mud we wallow ; 
Now on road, 
Now on grass, 
Through a spinney, 
Then we pass, 
First a farm, 
Then a mill, 
Now go toiling 
Upahill; 

Sometimes scattered 
One by one, 
Sometimes all 
Together run ; 
Fastest running 
Takes the lead, 
When we come 
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On grassy mead. 
But when toiling 
Oyer plough, 
Strength and bottom 
Does it now. 
When the scent 
Begins to thicken, 
Each one tries 
His pace to quicken ; 
Each wants to be 
The foremost one, 
When Lawford village 
Ends the run. 
A pile of scent 
Is laid before 
A little publie- 
House'sdoor; 
We hustle in 
And (funny tale) 
We see the hares* 
Set drinking ale ! 



• We presume that there are now, as formerly, always two 
hares, for the sake of companionship. 
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As soon as we've all 
Had a swig at the jug, we 

Start off again 
At a trot for Rugby. 



Poetic license is undoubtedly a fine thing for the 
imagination, as it allows the fancy to range with so 
much greater freedom than dull plodding prose. 
Deviations from the truth, new versions of old 
stories, unheard-of adventures, and most extraordi- 
nary expressions, are all permitted by that compre- 
hensive term — poetic license. But with all its 
advantages, there are occasions when it must yield 
to its more matter-of-fact rival ; for there are some 
things which it is not only difficult, but impossible, 
to describe in poetry, unless indeed that name be 
given to rhythmical prose. 

The great hare-and-hounds day in our time was 
always the Thursday, and woe betide any books that 
were left lying about in the hall on that day; for 
immediately after dinner some half a dozen fags were 
set to tear up paper for " scent," and the instructions 
that were given to them being merely to "tear 
paper," without any being provided for the purpose, 
it was but natural that, to save themselves trouble, 
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they should seize any book that they could lay their 
hands upon, without the least reference to its owner. 

Many are the valuable books that have suffered 
this ignoble fate ; and the numbers of various sorts 
that were thus sacrificed must have been immense, 
as it took two good-sized octavo volumes to make a 
bag of scent; and this process had to be repeated 
once a week for at least five months in the year. 

There was usually a great difference between the 
number of those who assembled at the "meet," and 
those who were present at the public-house which 
formed the terminus of every run. Thus, when the 
" Lawford run," "Butlin's mound," were announced 
at the Big School door, some fifty or sixty fellows 
might be seen trooping off down the Lawford road 
to the appointed rendezvous, and for the first mile, 
perhaps, they might keep pretty well together ; but 
the muster in the back room of the " Crown," seldom 
included more than half a dozen. 

Indeed it was generally found that those who had 
not been out before, took the lead for about half a 
mile, but after that the wind failed, and they gradually 
dropped behind, and were lost in the distance. The 
first good stiff piece of ploughed land reduced the 
number to one half, and the second or third found 
very few besides the regular set, amounting to about 
eight or ten. 
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Many were the towb which took place between the 
hare-and-hounds and the neighbouring fanners, who 
were so obtuse as not to see any just cause why 
their hedges should be broken down in order to 
allow us to pass ; and on more than one occasion a 
skirmish took place, ending always in the discom- 
fiture of the farmers, who soon began to discover 
that to interfere with a large school was about as 
dangerous a proceeding as to attempt to take the 
honey from a hive of bees in the day time. 

What the present condition of the hare-and-hounds 
is we cannot say, as we have had no opportunity of 
judging for ourselves; but, considering the great 
increase in the numbers of the school, we hope that 
they can muster a better set than we did of old, for 
we are bound to admit, that our good runners were 
very few ; for although we had many who could keep 
up a fair pace for some five or six miles, yet we 
never found more than eight of us at the end of one 
of the fourteen-mile runs, such as, par example, the 
Church Lawford, M Newbold, or the " Long Dun- 
church," as distinguished for a short one of only 
eight miles in the same direction. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FISHING. 

Oh ! the gallant fisher's life, 

It is the best of any ; 
Th full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And is beloved by many. 

Other joys 

Are but toys, 

Only this 

Lawful is, 

For our skill 

Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure.— Jjoac Walton. 

Tbjbbb are few streams in England which abound 
more with fish than the Avon, and there are still 
fewer neighbourhoods which present greater attrac- 
tions to the fisherman than that of Rugby ; for, in 
addition to the river, we have numerous canals or 
" cuts," which are not much used now, and afford a 
good harbour for jack, which grow to a large size. 

The said "cuts" are "preserved," it is true, but 
boys in pursuit of sport set laws at defiance, and 
despise ail attempts at intimidation short of the 
actual presence of a gamekeeper. 
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The notice that "all trespassers will be prosecuted," 
is looked upon by them as a pleasant fiction of the 
law, and intended rather for ornament than use. 

The proprietors of water in the neighbourhood 
were, however, generally friendly to the school,* and 
as we were always band fide sportsmen, disdaining 
everything but rod and line, we were seldom inter- 
fered with, even if seen, unless, indeed, we were such 
barefaced poachers as to fish immediately in front of 
a gentleman's house, when manorial rights could 
stand it no longer, and we were " warned off." 

But we must leave this general style, and descend 
to more minute particulars, and supposing ourselves 
to be well provided with some of old Pendred's 
tackle, find our way down to the river. 

Let us here remark, however, that no genuine 
Eugby fisherman ever carried a rod exceeding in 
value some four or five shillings, or indeed tackle of 
any sort, whose Iosb would be much regretted in a 
pecuniary point of view, for several reasons. In the 
first place, the peculiarity of the fishing and water 
required nothing more than a short stiff rod and a 
stout line, without that elasticity of the one, and 



* To the Lord of the Manor our thanks are especially due, for 
his kindness in giving us the right of fishing in three miles of 
very excellent water. 
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fineness of the other, which are essential in trout 
streams ; in the next place our gear was as simple 
as possible, in order that it might be quietly " put 
up," if some tantalizing run should delay us beyond 
the time which we had given ourselves for scudding 
up to calling-over; and lastly, we could not afford 
to have an expensive rod taken away by some 
gamekeeper who might chance to come upon us 
unawares. 

Por the regular bottom-fisherman, — that steady, 
plodding, patient creature, who can stand for hours 
together gazing intently upon a piece of painted 
cork, — the water in the neighbourhood of Caldecott's 
spinney, or perhaps we may say between that point 
and Newbold, had the greatest attractions, for there 
were a succession of deep holes, with shallows be- 
tween, which were particularly adapted to this style 
of fishing. 

But for the weight and number of fish there was 
no part of the river equal to the first quarter of a 
mile above Rugby mill, which, being free from bushes 
and trees upon the bank, was also the best for 
spinning, and therefore the most frequented. 

Here, too, might be seen occasionally those whom 
we looked upon as the cockney sportsmen, with their 
expensive many-jointed rods, leading their taper 
lines through an innumerable quantity of little rings, 
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so careful in the selection and putting on of their 
hooks, (a large supply of which were contained in a 
natty case,) but never catching a fish ; whilst another 
fellow, not many yards distant, would be hauling up a 
jack or a perch with the rough, cheap, but useful, 
tackle, which none knew better how to make than 
old Pendred. 

The regular fisherman who could go down to the 
river with the determination of catching some par- 
ticular fish, of whose haunts he had been informed, 
would often meet with a good day's sport in the 
upper part of the river, some few hundred yards 
below Brownsover mill ; but the peculiarities of this 
water were known only to a few, and it was therefore 
usually considered the worst in the neighbourhood, 
although such was far from being the case. 

To the angler, this portion of the river has, more- 
over, other charms; for tradition asserts that his 
patron saint, old Isaac Walton, threw many a line 
here, when on a visit to his friend Harvey, the vicar 
of Clifton. 

We do not think that angling was a very general 
favourite with the school at large, although there 
were some who were very fond of it, but by far the 
greater part it was pronounced to be, as Byron says, 
"the cruelest, the coldest, and the stupidest, of 
pretended sports." 
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Without entirely agreeing with Byron in this, or 
when he speaks of angling as 

that solitary vice, 

Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says, 
The quaint old cruel coxcomb in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it.* 

we must say that we have no very great partiality for 
it now, although we were amongst the most constant 
of the votaries of the rod and line when at school. 
This change may be owing, possibly, to the want of 
the good water of the Avon ; for all must admit that 
the simple act of fishing without sport is very dull 
work indeed ; or it may be with this, as with every- 
thing else, that 

Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur ab illis. 

* Don Juan, Canto XIII, Stanza CVI. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SKETCHES OP SCHOOL LITE. 
THE NEW BOY. 

"What's your name?" "Where d'you board?" 
"What form are you in?" are invariably the three 
first questions which are put to a new boy upon his 
first arrival in the quadrangle, and to these it is 
probable that he will have to reply at least fifty times 
during the first day of his appearance. 

Every one, whether man or boy, must feel a 
certain degree of strangeness on his first admittance 
into a class of society different to that to which he 
has been accustomed. What a fresh situation is to a 
clerk, a new ship to a sailor, or a change of profession 
to anybody, a new school is to a boy. 

He is surrounded by strangers, — is in doubt about 
what his next lesson is to be, — has not "made 
friends" with any one yet, — and has not learned 
what he may do, or what he may not do, — where he 
may go, or where he must not go. Is it, then, sur- 
prising that he should at first feel strange ? 
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We know of no place, however, where this un- 
pleasant feeling so soon wears off as at a public 
school. The nature of the system of education 
causes a boy to be placed in more immediate contact 
with those of his own age, and, therefore, probably, 
disposition, and we know how little communication 
the boys of one form have with those of another. 
The size of the school, then, does not affect him, — he 
chooses his companions from amongst his own set, 
and with the rest, either above or below him, he has 
little or nothing to do. 

The great number that he sees on his first arrival 
tends no doubt considerably to make him feel awk- 
ward; but no sooner is he "placed'* than he falls 
quietly in to the regular routine of his school life, — 
becomes acquainted with those of his own form, — 
finds out the set whose pursuits best suit his own 
taste, — and in the course of a fortnight he feels as 
independent as if he had been at the school for years. 

But he is not quite right until his study is pro- 
perly furnished, the smell of the paint gone off, and 
the stifihess taken out of the chintz sofa cover. The 
fitting up is done by the Eugby upholsterers with 
great expedition ; and the study is made habitable in 
the course of a couple of days ; but for the first week 
or two there is an unpleasant smell of newness which 
pervades the curtains, table cloth, and bookshelves ; 
l 2 
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locks, bolts, and hinges, go stiffly; and there are 
fifty little things to be done, or alterations to be 
made, before it can be said to be properly furnished. 

But when the minutice are at length arranged to 
the satisfaction of the occupant, how supremely com- 
fortable is a Eugby study ! What a mistaken idea 
it is to have large rooms for other than state purposes, 
such as the reception of company, or the display of 
ornaments; but for coziness our recollections of 
school life will tell us that six feet square is quite 
enough. What could be more perfect happiness 
than sitting before the fire in our study, with one 
foot on either hob, superintending the boiling of our 
"nightcap,"* or the frying of some sausages on a 
Saturday night, with no first lesson to be learnt, 
or any unpleasant thought of either past or future to 
interfere with the full enjoyment of the present? 

Nor was its comfort the only charm of a study ; 
there was connected with it also another feeling 
which has no small weight with youth, 

the glorious privilege 

Of being independent, 

as Burns says ; and very justly too, it is a glorious 
privilege to feel oneself independent, and when were 
we ever more so than in our boarding houses at 

* In the Oxford and not the common tense of the word. 
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Rugby? If we were of a sociable disposition, we 
could have our visitors, or if, on the other hand, we 
wished to be alone, we could shut ourselves up ; we 
consulted no one's taste but our own, and had no one 
but ourselves to please. How many of us can say 
as much now P 

But we are wandering from our New Boy, to 
whom we must return. He has just left a private 
school, where he has been constantly under the 
immediate eyt of a master. In his walks, or even 
amusements, he has been watched by the lynx-eyed 
usher, who, being himself tyrannized over by his 
superior, uses the brief authority with which he is in- 
vested in the same manner upon those under his 
charge ; and a half hob'day at one of these " academies 
for young gentlemen " is spent in a stately march " in 
rank " of some two miles out and two miles home ; or 
perhaps in such amusements as can be found in a 
field of a couple of acres, where all manly games are 
designated "rough play," and therefore prohibited. 

Coming from one of these seminaries the new boy 
finds to his surprise that at a public school the 
masters are, as Mr. Squeers denned them, " instructors 
of youth," and not bullies or pedagogues, such as he 
has left behind ; that, so long as he is ready with his 
lessons at proper times, he is free to go where he 
pleases, or do what he likes; that, when out of 
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school, he is not under any restraint, but that the 
whole neighbourhood is open to him for walking, 
leaping, fishing, bathing, or whatever may please him 
best ; and that he has a nicely-furnished and comfort- 
able study to himself, where he can follow his own 
inclinations undisturbed. 

And what is the result of this greater degree of 
liberty being given ? Is idleness encouraged by the 
facility which is afforded to its indulgence P Quite 
the reverse ; — a boy's honour has more influence for 
good upon his actions than the strictest discipline, 
and we will venture to say, that he learns more at a 
public school in one twelvemonth, than he would in 
five at an " academy for young gentlemen." 



Having introduced our " New Boy," we cannot do 
better than follow him through a few scenes of 'his 
school life; and as it is advisable in all things to 
begin at the beginning, we will commence the day 
with him. And first let us draw, as nearly as Our 
memory will enable us, the picture that his room 
presents after the few first strokes of 

THE TEN-MINUTE BELL. 

"Hollo here, ten-minute bell," says one fellow, 
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tumbling out of bed in a violent hurry, and in a 
pleasing state of uncertainty as to bow long the said 
bell has been ringing. 

An abrupt end is suddenly put to all dreams, the 
chains of Morpheus and the bed clothes are thrown 
off together, and a scene of indescribable confusion 
ensues. Happy is he who sleeps in a corner, for he 
can have a neighbour, with whose clothes his own 
can get confused, only on one side, whilst otherB must 
have them on both; and still happier he who can 
dress himself with a consciousness that every article 
that he puts on bears his own initials. 

Not unfrequently, however, it chanced that some 
tall, lanky fellow would seize upon, the shirt of his 
neighbour, who stood but half his height, whilst 
another would have a pair of trowsers which reached 
.almost up to his chin, and yet left some inches to 
spare. 

Has any one got my shoes? is a question that 
could not be answered, and consequently need not 
be asked ; for although it was evident that some one 
had them, it was almost impossible to discover who 
that some one was, or at any rate there was no time 
for re-arrangement. 

Then came the rush into school ; and if ever the 
value of time was duly appreciated, it was in crossing 
tik& quadrangle with the minute-hand close upon the 
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hour, and the hammer of the clock perhaps in the 
very act of lifting. A few more yards only are 
wanting, when down comes the clapper, ding — dong* 
the bell stops, the doors are shut, and we are late for 
prayers. 



"We promised, in our first chapter, not to bring 
unpleasant "recollections" of Demosthenes or 
.J&schylus too prominently in view, and we will, 
therefore, not go into school, but leave a blank to be 
filled up by the reader's own imagination, if he be 
disposed so to do. 



SITNI>AY. 



There is a delightful quietness which, amongst 
English people, distinguishes Sunday from any other 
day of the week. In the hall or the cottage, the 
town or the Tillage, at sea or on shore, it is equally 
observed by the generality, although perhaps broken 
by individuals ; and we think we shall not be saying 
more than the truth, if we here observe that, what- 
ever may have been the faults of the school in other 
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matters, punishments for improper behaviour on a 
Sunday were seldom, if ever, required. 

No sooner is breakfast over, than groups of boys 
begin to collect in the close, some walking round, 
or in the summer time basking in the sun, and others 
sitting upon the benches, or under the elms, until it 
is time to go in to first lecture ; and this being over, 
an interval of about half an hour succeeds before the 
bell rings for Chapel. 

We know of no sight which could be more pleasing 
to an old Bugbaean than to be present at Chapel ; 
but this is now not always possible, for not only have 
the seats, which in olden time were reserved for 
strangers, been filled, but the boys also occupy the 
greater portion of the gallery ; so that it may so 
happen that a seat is not to be obtained. 

The present numbers of the school have entirely 
spoilt the appearance of the Chapel, for the lower 
forms are obliged to sit upon benches placed in the 
middle aisle, and on the steps leading up to the 
communion table. This however is, as we have said 
before, only a temporary arrangement, as it is pro- 
posed to carry out the East window, and thus give 
more accommodation. 

For the information of those who have left Eugby 
more than ten years ago, we may here notice that 
calling-over at the end of the service has been done 
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away with for some time ; but it is not at all easier 
to " skip " now than formerly, for the master of the 
week notes every boy who is absent, and thus the 
same purpose is answered without the actual calling 
of the names, which certainly was not quite seemly 
in a place of worship. 



SMOKING OUT. 

Under the head of " Old Customs, 9 ' we had occa- 
sion to speak of " smoking out," but did not then 
enter into any description of the process. This, 
however, we must now do, and we will suppose that 
some very great offence had been committed, which, 
called for this heavy punishment, and that it was 
resolved by the house that it should be inflicted. 

Before entering upon this account, however, we 
wish it to be distinctly understood that this was a 
custom of former days only, and that no such practice 
has been in existence for certainly the last ten years, 
and is therefore by no means to be considered a 
sketch of school life at the present time, but merely 
a recollection of the past. 

As a preliminary proceeding, three pokers were 
put in the hall fire, to get red hot, and a stout piece 
of wood was prepared, with which to festen the 
door. 
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ALL things being in readiness, we must change our 
scene to the study itself, where the unconscious 
victim was sitting, perhaps poring over his next 
morning's "vulgus,"* — a sudden thought has just 
struck him, and he is about to embody it in a due 
number of dactyles and spondees, when fiz-z-z-z, — 
the end of a poker appeared in the centre of his door 
panel, accompanied by a disagreeable smell of burning 
paint. 

This was a hint too well understood to be mistaken, 
and he therefore proceeded to put away his work, 
and await the sequel. 

For this, however, he was not .kept long in expec- 
tation. Fizz-z-z-z came another poker, followed 
immediately afterwards by a third, and then the opera- 
tions commenced. Strips of brown paper, dipped in 
brimstone, were lit, and thrust into the holes so 
made in the door, and, by a variety of artful con- 
trivances, a volume of smoke from burnt hay, &c, 
was poured into the study. The effects of this treat- 
ment soon manifested themselves in a disposition to 
cough, and an uncomfortable feeling about the lungs. 

The persecution having lasted as long as the 
patience of the tormentors held out, the finale was 

* Undo derivator! Unless for the purpose of enabling boyi 
to make the pun, Odiprofanum vulgus, $c. 
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announced by a bucket of water being poured down 
the chimney, which had the effect of distributing a 
mass of wet ashes over every part of the study. 

This disagreeable practice has now expired; but 
we must give our " recollections " of Eugby as it was, 
and not a sketch of its present state alone. 

Many and various were the annoyances to which 
a boy who was disliked was subjected in his study, 
amongst which may be enumerated putting a slate 
over the top of his chimney to make it smoke ; piling 
his fire with coal, in his absence, until it became in- 
sufferably hot ; and turning everything upside down, 
pictures, books, chairs, table, and even the inkstand, 
which last, by the bye, was done in a most cunning 
manner, by putting a piece of paper over the mouth, 
then turning it over, and withdrawing the paper, bo 
that no ink was lost in the operation, and yet it could 
not be removed without spilling the whole contents. 



Let us now turn to something that will be more 
agreeable to all parties, and give some account of 



A WHOLE HOLIDAY. 



The anticipation of pleasure in the generality of 
cases far exceeds the reality, and it is for this reason 
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that we are almost invariably disappointed with that, 
to which we have been looking forward for any 
length of time. "Without enquiring further into the 
more immediate cause of this apparent anomaly, we 
may venture to say that in no case is the truth of 
this assertion more fully proved than in the enjoy- 
ment of a whole holiday at school. 

For days, or perhaps weeks, previously, our 
thoughts have been continually tending to this one 
point, and our minds have been employed during 
that time in drawing a variety of pictures of the 
pleasure that we are to receive on that day, all of 
which we expect to be realized. Is it surprising 
then, that, when the wished-for day at length arrives, 
we should be disappointed? The secret of this 
mystery is, that even amusement becomes tiresome 
after a certain point. Let us, however, go through 
the day. 

The first, and in our opinion the greatest, luxury 
of a whole holiday is, that there is no ten-minute bell 
to annoy us in the morning, for once in a way we 
may dress leisurely, and even take the trouble of 
getting both our own shoes. We then proceed to 
lay an extra-ordinarily good foundation of breakfast, 
and dawdle about as we please till calling-over at 
eleven o'clock. If we intend to go fishing, we get 
our tackle and baits ready; if we are for hare-and- 
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hounds, there is " scent " to be torn ; or if for a pant 
about, or big side, there is the ball to be looked after. 

Somehow or other; in short, the two hours after 
breakfast are whiled away, for it is useless attempting 
to do anything before calling-over. Thus far then, 
with the exception of having had no first lesson, we 
have derived but little pleasure from our holiday. 

After eleven o'clock we set off to our fishing, our 
football, our hare-and-hounds, or other amusement as 
the case may be. This we enter into with spirit, — 
we enjoy it, — and think what a delightful thing a 
whole holiday is. "We then return to dinner at half- 
past one, having passed a very agreeable forenoon* 
Very good ; why should we not begin again, and pass 
the rest of the day in the same manner ? There is 
no earthly reason to prevent our doing so, except that 
we don't feel in the humour for fishing ; we are too 
tired for hare-and-hounds, or a side at football, and 
we therefore saunter into the close, and take a few 
lazy drops at the punt-about, or a quiet swing upon 
the island, and thus ends the whole holiday of which 
we expected so much. It sounds well, and we 
naturally expect that a day of entire relaxation must 
be delightful ; but in reality we would much prefer 
a half holiday which we thoroughly enjoy, to a whole 
one which at last becomes tiresome. 
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A LEVEE. 

"A Levee of the School," for some particular 
purpose, is now unheard of, and indeed even in our 
time the system was going out of fashion ; but a few 
years previously it was the custom to summon a 
general levee to do certain things, or to carry out 
any very great object. "We remember, however, one 
instance. 

Some fags had been catching baits in the canal, 
and were on the point of returning, when they were 
met by some boatmen, who took from them both 
baits and rods. This was duly reported to the 
praeposters who had sent them out, and it was deter- 
mined that immediately after calling-over there 
should be a levee to thrash the said boatmen. The 
school accordingly went down to the canal in a body, 
fully bent upon a row, but as neither boats nor 
bargemen were to be seen, they found themselves in 
much the same position as the king of France, 

who with 

ten thousand men 

Marched up the hill, and then— marched down again. 



GOING HOME. 

Going home, in this age of railways, is a very 
: matter-of-fact affair, as the departure of five hundred 
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boys merely causes so many repetitions of the same 
scene, which we may presume to be pretty much as 
follows : — 

Boy (presenting himself at the booking-office). — 
Second class to London. 

Clerk.— Beturn ? 

Boy (with a shake of the head and much emphasis). 
— No thank you, not just yet ! 

Clerk (giving ticket). — Ten shillings; (to next 
boy) Where for, sir ? 

Any description, therefore, of that which can be so 
easily imagined would be worse than superfluous, 
and far better omitted. 

In the olden time, however, before railways were 
invented, " going home " was by no means so quietly 
managed. For a day or two previous to the " break- 
ing up," it might be observed that there was an 
unusual number of horses in the town, and that the 
inn yards were particularly full of people. Vehicles 
of all descriptions were seen gradually accumulating 
round the gates of the Spread Eagle, and on the last 
day but one the streets were enlivened by the pre- 
sence of some dozens of postboys. 

Thus much for the town, and now for ourselves. 
The last lesson being over, all books were packed 
away; the studies dismantled of all their moveable 
furniture, drawers and cupboards locked, superfluities 
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and sundries given to the lout, and the door 
nailed up. 

We then descended to the hall, and what with 
mother Porter's sausages, a veal pie, or a barrel of 
oysters, assisted by sundry concoctions of egg-flip, 
&c, we contrived to pass a very jolly night, round a 
very jolly fire, until it was time to start ; for in those 
days we always left Eugby in the middle of the 
night, or early in the morning, in order that we 
might reach home in good time. 

And when the appointed hour at length came, 
what a scene of bustle ensued, — the luggage was put 
inside, and we occupied its place on the roof of the 
coach, — horns were blowing in all directions, — chaises 
and four were galloping down the Hillmorton or the 
Barby roads, — the clatter of wheels was heard in 
every street, — and to add our little to the liveliness 
of the scene, our horse cloths were drawn, and, with 
loud and hearty cheers for our house, off we started 
as fast as four horses could whirl us along. 

These things have been ; their day is now gone by. 
Coaches and pleasure in travelling have given way to 
railroads and speed; but whether the change has 
been made to advantage or not, is a question which 
each must decide for himself For our own part we 
prefer the good old four-horse coach, and the plea- 
si 
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snres of the road ; and at any rate the improvement, 
if improvement it be, has certainly destroyed a great 
deal of the pleasure of " Going Home." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

OLD BTTGBJEAWS. 

The heading of this chapter will naturally lead the 
reader to suppose that we are about to indulge 
in that pardonable vanity of a large school, the 
enumeration of the eminent men who have received 
their education within its walls. 

Such, however, is not our intention ; for we feel 
no small degree of pride at the thought that the 
name of Bugby does not require such adventitious 
aid to bolster up its fame, but that it may well and 
safely rely upon the annals of the universities for the 
position which it has a right to claim amongst the 
public schools of England. 

Our present purpose is simply to address this 
chapter to those who are now, as well as those who 
may hereafter be, " Old Bugbffians," and endeavour 
to re-awaken in them those feelings which, though 
now dormant, we feel sure they must all possess. 

Previous to 1814, the Speeches were held, as now, 
in June, and were followed by a public dinner and 
ball. At the time of the alteration of the Speeches 
M 2 
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from the end of the half-year to the Easter week, 
the festivities were removed to the Spread Eagle 
Inn, and were well attended by many of the old 
Bugbffians, who came down from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge during the Easter vacation, and who doubt- 
less looked forward to the two or three days which 
they should spend at Eugby, with no small degree of 
satisfaction. 

The time of Examination and Delivery of Prizes 
has now again been altered, and takes place in June, 
as formerly, but the dinner and ball have ceased to 
exist. It was, indeed, proposed to revive them some 
few years ago, but the attempt proved a complete 
failure. 

The ball was then entirely given up, but the dinner 
has struggled on, subject, however, to many interrup- 
tions and changes of place. It was originally held in 
London, but was, we believe, generally very poorly 
attended. 

A re-union at Eugby, on Lawrence Sheriff's day, 
(October 20th,) was next started, but that also 
proved a failure, and the only meeting of Eugbffians 
that is in existence at the present time is, we believe, 
at the universities. 

A Eugby dinner was held last year at Oxford, on 
the 9th of February, and we find, by a report, that 
"it was well attended by about seventy. Several 
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other resident Bugbaeans would, we are informed, 
have been present at this dinner, but for som$ 
omission by which sufficient publicity was not given 
of the day on which it was to be held." This shows 
that a desire to keep up the old custom is still in 
existence, and that there are now no objections to it, 
(whatever there might have been formerly,) is proved 
by the simple fact that the head master, Dr. Tait, 
was amongst those present. 

Let us now see whether the Bugbaeans of olden 
time had any peculiar advantages which we do not 
possess. 

We find that these meetings were in existence in 
1779,* at which time there were only 80 boys in the 
school, and even that number was a considerable 
increase upon former years, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to the register. The old Bugbaeans must then 
have formed a very small body, compared to that 
which we can now muster, and yet they managed to 
keep up without intermission, for upwards of fifty 
years, a dinner and ball, whereas we, with at least ten 
times the strength, cannot so much as continue even 

* An annual ball at Rugby can be traced back for many years 
before this date, but this may be said to be the first connected 
with the school speeches, the previous ones being more properly 
race-balls, as they followed the Rugby races, which a century ago 
were in great repute, and well attended. 
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the former, putting the latter out of the question, 
without repeated failures, and occasional cessations. 

At the commencement of the head-mastership of 
Dr. "Wooll, there were 150 boys on the list. During 
his twenty-one years he admitted 1306, making 
altogether 1456. Dr. Arnold admitted 1319; and 
Dr. Tait (up to 1844) 240 : making a sum total of 
. old Rugbaeans (not including those who were 
admitted after 1844) of 3015. 

Making all due allowances for deaths and absence, 
we have a body of at least two thousand men, out of 
whom it would indeed be hard if we could not find 
a sufficient number to establish an annual Rugby 
dinner, if some few who were zealous for the honour 
of their place of education would only set it on foot. 

Feeling convinced that there are many who would 
respond to the call, and who need only that the 
matter should be properly laid before them, we avail 
ourselves of this means of communicating with, we 
hope, so large a portion of those who are interested 
in the furtherance of this design, and propose that 
some such plan as the following be adopted : — 

That it be announced, either publicly in the news- 
papers, or privately by notes to all old Rugbteans, 
whose addresses are known, that a dinner will be held 
on a certain day, at some house in London ; that at 
the said dinner a committee be appointed, and ar- 
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rangements made, for the ensuing year, and such 
means adopted as shall appear best calculated for 
rendering the meeting an annual one. 

The most appropriate day for such re-union would 
certainly be our Founder's anniversary, the 20th of 
October, but whether it would be the most convenient 
that could be selected we leave for others to decide. 

With regard to the propriety of having the dinner 
in London, we think there can be little doubt ; for in 
addition to the great number of Bugbseans who are 
to be found in the different inns of law and public 
offices, we know, from undoubted authority, that 
there are upwards of two hundred residing in London, 
many of whom would, doubtless, attend a dinner to 
which they could go so readily, but who would not 
tafce the trouble to go down to Rugby, Oxford, 
Cambridge, or elsewhere. 

It will perhaps be said, that there used to be a 
dinner in London, and that it failed for want of 
support. True, it failed then; but that is no reason 
why it should do so now, seeing that the school has 
considerably more than doubled its numbers since 
that time, and at any rate that which was not found 
to be impracticable when only eighty names stood 
upon the list, ought surely not to be so now that we 
muster five hundred. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

a beyisit. 

It was in the inauspicious month of " dreary, dark 
November/* that we determined to revisit Rugby, 
after a lapse of nearly eight years. We naturally 
anticipated much pleasure from seeing again the 
once well-known, bat almost forgotten, haunts of our 
early days ; and the only drawback to our enjoyment 
would, we expected, be the wet foggy weather which 
we always associate with the word November. 

In this, however, we were agreeably disappointed; 
for instead of a succession of rainy days, 

■ the Mason was fail sharp and breme, 

as Spenser has it, and a bright clear sun made the 
day unusually cheerful, although cold, enabling us the 
more readily to distinguish objects at a distance. 

Almost directly after leaving Coventry, we began to 
recognize the face of the country. In the distance 
was Brinklow tumulus, which, having been once seen, 
can not easily be forgotten, and as we were whirled 
along, and drew nearer Bugby, we found to our 
surprise that the appearance of the neighbourhood 
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agreed with wonderful accuracy with the impression 
which our memory had retained. 

Not a field, or a barn, or a bend in the river, did 
we pass, that had not some agreeable reminiscences 
connected with it that were at once vividly present to 
our recollection. 

Rugby bridge and mill were as familiar to us as if 
we had seen them but the day before, and we could, 
without any great stretch of the imagination, have 
easily fancied that the long interval of time which 
had elapsed since we last set our eyes upon the scene 
before us had been nothing but a dream. 

But when we at length stopped at the station, a 
great change was indeed perceptible. We remembered 
nothing of the long range of building, with its engine 
houses and immense establishment; when we left 
Rugby, a little wooden station of very moderate 
dimensions was found sufficient for all the traffic that 
then existed, whereas now we have a platform of 
some hundred feet in length, and even more accommo- 
dation is still required. 

Here, then, we could recognise nothing, but on 
passing through into the yard our eye soon met with 
a familiar object, being nothing more or less than 
our old friend the " Regulator," better known, or 
indeed we may say, only known, by us at least, by 
the shorter name of " The Pig." 
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How may changes has that old coach witnessed 
since the day that it was first started, and stood alone 
in its glory as the coach ! It sank for awhile into 
comparative insignificance when the London and 
North Western Bailway was open only to Denbigh 
Hall on the one side, and Bugby on the other, and 
passengers were conveyed between these two points 
by coaches, whose superior turn-outs eclipsed the 
two-horse " Kg." 

Kilsby tunnel was at length completed, the line 
was opened throughout, and our old Mend once more 
regained the honour of being the coach. 

Such were our reflections during the time that 
our coat-case was being put upon the roof of the 
Spread Eagle omnibus, and we should doubtless have 
pursued the same train of thought, and moralized 
about the mutability of human affairs as illustrated 
by the revolution in the value of property effected by 
the introduction of the railway system, had not the 
'bus at that moment started, and the road up to the 
station being newly made, and therefore exceedingly 
rough, the motion was* by no means favourable to a 
reverie. 

Instead of thinking about the past we turned our 
attention to the present, and saw, to our surprise, 
that a long row of houses occupied the ground which 
we remembered as a large field. This, however, was 
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the only alteration that we observed in this part of 
the town, and we arrived at our inn without meeting 
with anything to attract our notice. 

Taking a survey of the market-place from our 
window, we were struck by a very handsome building, 
in the course of erection, immediately opposite the 
" Eagle." Whilst revolving in our mind whether 
this was to be a shop, a bank, or an institution, we 
discovered the words, "George Hotel," which at 
once recalled to our memory the dirty little inn that 
stood upon this site. 

But the greatest alterations in the appearance of 
the town are towards the Bilton and the Lawford 
roads, where "Places,'' "Terraces," and "Bows," 
have sprung up as it were by magic. A new Church, 
too, has been built here, and so great a change has 
been effected that those who remember this part as 
it was, would hardly be able to recognise it as it is. 

It chanced that the day of our arrival was the last 
of the great November horse fiwr, for which Bugby 
has so long been celebrated. The scene was familiar 
to us as our own fireside, but* we fancied that we 
observed a falling off, both in the number and class 
of horses, from the fair of olden time, and that here, 
too, the spirit of innovation was making its inroads 
to the utter destruction of all that usage has estab- 
lished from time immemorial. 
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We cannot say that, in this particular instance, the 
change is much to he regretted, for the filthy state 
in which the streets are left by the November fair is 
undoubtedly a nuisance, but the same spirit that 
putB an end to the horse fair will also object to the 
pleasure fair in May, with its swings and its merry- 
go-rounds, its fat women, giants, dwarfs, and other 
wonders of nature or art. The enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of the peep-show man, detailing precisely what 
"field-marshal the Duke of Wellington " said and did 
at the Battle of Waterloo, or the untiring eloquence 
of a cheap-jack, will no longer be heard; and the 
thirteen fairs of Eugby will be added to the already- 
too-long catalogue of things that have been. 

So great is the power of the association of ideas* 
that no sooner do we find ourselves amongst our old 
haunts, than we seem at once to acquire the same 
dispositions and feelings that we had before we left 
them. We fall readily into the same habits and 
ideas, and feel as much interest in the same things 
as we did some ten or twenty years ago. 

Thus it was with us ; we entered the close where a 
punt-about was going on ; the sight of a football was 
quite sufficient, and before many minutes had elapsed 
we were in the midst of it, punting and dropping 
away as naturally as if we had never left school. 

After such a length of time we could hardly expect 
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that there would be any of the boys whom we should 
remember, but there were three or four of the 
masters still remaining, amongst whom was our 
private tutor, whose well-known face we recognized 
with no small degree of pleasure. 

We have ever felt an affection for Bugby ; we look 
back upon the years that we spent there, and the 
scenes in which we played an active part, with satis- 
faction ; but if anything could still further strengthen 
this feeling, or make our recollections of it still more 
agreeable, it would be the friendliness, and personal 
kindness with which we were treated during our 
visit, by those with whom we had been most in- 
timately connected at school. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONCLUSION 

We said in our prefatory chapter, that none but 
those who had experienced it could fully understand 
the pleasure that is derived from a revisit to Rugby, 
and that words can but imperfectly express the 
feelings with which we see each well-known spot, or 
recognise the features of an almost forgotten friend. 
And so it is ; — no language or multiplicity of words 
would be sufficient to embody our sensations, which 
must be felt to be appreciated. 

But imagination can do much, and will readily 
fill up the picture if we trace but the outline. Our 
sketches have been imperfectly drawn perhaps, but 
we trust that those for whom they are intended will 
regard them as an attempt to recall to their minds 
some agreeable reminiscences of the place of their 
education, and let the spirit in which they are written 
be in some degree an extenuation of whatever faults 
may be discoverable. 

School life does not in every case possess charms 
that can make us look back upon it with pleasure, 
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for we have numerous instances in which it is 
associated with ill-treatment and neglect ; but we feel 
sure that there are very few, if any, whose early days 
at Eugby will not be recalled with satisfaction, and to 
such we hope these pages will be acceptable, not for 
their intrinsic value, but for the other " Becollections 
of Eugby " to which they may give rise. 



"VTB BUT. 

THOMAS ABNOLJ), S/T;P. 

HISTOBLX EEOEKT. JEYI TBADEKDJE APYD OXOKIEK. 

PBO. BEG. 
HTITS SCHOUE PBB A3GBTOS XIV ANTISTES STBEKWS 

YNIOE DILEOTVS 

THVCYDIDBM ILLVSTRAVIT. HI8TORIAM ROMANAM SCRIPSIT. 

POPVLI CHBISTIAKI 

LIBEBTATEli DIGNITATEM YXNDICAYIT. FIDEM 

CONFIBMAVIT SCBIPTIS. YITA CHBISTVM PBJEDICAVIT 

APVD YOS. 

ITTENTM AKIMOS MONTMENTVM SLBI DILIGENS. 

TANTI VIBI EFFIGIES VOBIS HIC EST PBOPOSITA 

COBDVS SVB ALTABI CONQIESCIT 

ANIMA IN SVAM SEDEM PATBE VOCANTE IMMIGBAVIT 

FOBTIS PIA KETA. 

NAT. A.D. XIII. ITO. MDOOVC, MOBT. A.D. HI. IVN. 

MDCCOXLII. 

AMIOI. POSYEBVNT. 



The above Epitaph on Dr. Arnold was written by his intimate 
friend, Chevalier Bunsen. 
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The following tables, taken from the .Register, will 
show at a glance the various fluctuations in the num- 
bers of the school : — 

SCHOOL LISTS 
During the kead-mastership of Dr. James. 





JUNE. CHBISTMAfl. 


1778 . 


. 52 . 


66 


1779 . 


. 80 . 


96 


1780 . 


. 110 . 


125 


1781 . 


. 136 . 


145 


1782 . 


. 154 . 


160 


1783 . 


. 165 . 


176 


1784 . 


. 180 . 


186 


1785 . 


. 186 . 


186 


1786 . 


. 194 . 


. 209 


1787 . 


. 194 . 


. 210 


1788 . 


. 210 . 


. 226 


1789 . 


. 226 . 


. 239 


1790 . 


. 240 . 


. 245 


1791 . 


. 240 .• 


/ 236 


1792 . 


. 234 . 


224 


1793 . 


; 206 . 


. 197 


1794 . 


. 193 





639 boys admitted by Dr. James*. 
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393 boys admitted by Dr. Ingles, but no lists made 
up half-yearly. 



SCHOOL LISTS 
During the head-mastership of Dr. Wooll. 





JURE. 


CHBISTS 


1807 


, 


. 150 


1808 . 


. 168 . 


. 186 


1809 . 


. 213 . 


. 225 


1810 . 


. 244 . 


. 260 


1811 . 


. 286 . 


. 283 


1812 . 


. 293 . 


. 291 


1813 . 


. 307 . 


. 315 


1814 . 


. 325 . 


. 352 


1815 . 


. 342 . 


. 356 


1816 . 


. 381 . 


\ . 357 


1817 . 


. 352 . 


. 359 


1818 . 


. 377 . 


. 360 


1819 . 


. 334 . 


. 321 


1820 . 


. 324 . 


. 308 


1821 . 


. 300 . 


. 271 


1822 . 


. 254 . 


. 221 


1823 . 


. 202 . 


. 175 


1824 . 


. 168 . 


. 152 
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JTHTE. CHRISTMAS. 

1825 . . 148 . . .143 

1826 . . 141 . . .135 

1827 . . 134 . . .123 

1828 . . .136 

1306 boys admitted by Dr. Wooll. 



SCHOOL LISTS 
Durmg the head-mastership of Dr. "Arnold. 



1828 


• 


. 160 


1829 . 


. 190 . 


. 211 


1830 . 


. 251 . 


. 276 


1831 . 


. 297 . 


. 319 


1832 . 


. 319 . 


. 313 


1833 . 


. 314 . 


. 314 


1834 . 


. 314 . 


. 298 


1835 . 


. 306 . 


. 289 


1836 . 


. 299 . 


. 280 


1837 . 


. 284 . 


. 273 


1838 . 


. 274 . 


. 282 


1839 . 


. 293 . 


. 312 


1840 . 


. 835 . 


. 346 


1841 . 


. 348 . 


. 362 


1842 . 


• 375 





1319 boys admitted by Dr. Arnold. 
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SCHOOL LISTS 
Under tie present head-matter, Dr. Tint. 







JUSJE. 


CHRISTl 


1842 




. 


. 400 


1843 . 




. 425 . 


. 438 


1844 . 


• 


. 450 . 


. 468 


1845 . 


• 


. 470 . 


. 476 


1846 . 


• 


, 471 • 


. 478 


1847 . 





• 491 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 

In Two Volumes, Post 8vo., with Steel Plates, 

Price 21s., Cloth, 

FIYE YEARS IN THE EAST, 

BY 

R. N. HUTTON. 



LONDON: LONGMAN, BBOWK, GBEEN, AND LONGMANS. 



"We have read Mr. Button's narrative with 
.unfailing interest. His style is agreeable and easy. 
* f * Our space will not permit us to make 
further extracts from Mr. Hutton's interesting, and, 
we may say, instructive narrative. As a faithful and 
unadorned account of a long sojourn in the extreme 
East, it is well worthy of attentive perusal. ,, — Jerroltfs 
Newspaper. 

" These are two volumes of light pleasant reading. 
Those readers who are content with simple informa- 
tion conveyed in an unpretending style, and accom- 
panied by remarks which in general are indicative of 
good sense and sound feeling, will be pleased with 
the insight afforded into the condition and habits of 
various people." — Eclectic Beview. 



" The matter is essentially such as any one might 
gather together, but Mr. Hutton would have the 
advantage in the telling. He writes glibly. He 
describes with effect," &c. — Spectator. 

" We have experienced no slight degree of pleasure 
in the perusal of these two very entertaining volumes. 
They are written in a very agreeable style, and are 
full of amusing and instructive incidents. They are 
beautifully got up," &c. — Oxford Journal. 

" "We have seldom perused a book of the kind more 
cotnme il faut, more free from inflated pretension, 
more lively in description, displaying more tact in 
seizing points and incidents calculated to win and 
keep alive the attention of the reader, or leaving 
behind a more satisfactory impression that its perusal 
has dissipated ennui, has imparted information with- 
out inflicting tedium, — in short, has been a pleasing 
and instructive companion with whom a second chat 
would be desirable." — Gloucester Journal. 



PELCB ONE SHILLING, 

HE METEOROLOGIST 

FOB 1848. 



Fhe following Table, showing the Predictions and Actual State 
the Weather during the first three weeks of the Year, speaks 
• itself. 



Page of Meteorologist. 




Predic- 
tion. 


Remarks. 


Actual state of the Weather. 


Change 
Change 
Change 
Rain 

Rain 

Rain 
Rain 

Rain 

Change 

Change 

Change 

Fair 

Change 

Change 

Fair 

Change 

Change 

Rah? 

Change 

Rain 

Rain 


Snow may be expected 
••• ... ... ••• 

Gale 

Probably Hail ' Z 
Frosty.-. ... ••• 

or Snow 


Change— fine morning, snow in the afternoon. 
Change — fine morning, wet night. 
Change — showery, with fine intervals in afternoon. 
Fair, but with barometer low and falling fast. 

windSW. 
Rain, with Gale. Hull, Jan. 5. — During- last 

night and to-day it has blown strong from the 

southwards— Times, Jan. 7* 
Rain gage gives *070L 
Rain gage *090. Jan. 7, " Hazy with Rain."— 

TimeSy Jan. 8. 
Rain gage -192. Heavy fell of Snow. 
Weather generally fine, bnt with easterly gale. 
Dull cloudy day. 

Frosty morning, thaw in the afternoon. 
Fair and frosty. 

Thaw, with drizzling rain and fine intervals. 
Cloudy, with drizzling rain at times. 
Fair bright day 
Fair day, rain at night 
Gloomy, with showers of rain and bail. 
Snow. 

Change— cloudy^with fine intervals. 
Snow. 
Rain and sleet. 



January 22nd, 1848. 

ONDON: E. &. A. SUTTABY, STATJIONEBS' COTJBT. 
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